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Bulletin No. 1 


ANNOUNCING 
AN IMPORTANT NEW SERVIC 








ASSUMING that every wheel turned out of every plant is as good 
as the best wheel turned out of any plant, no one can deny that the 


CHILLED CAR WHEEL 


is the most economical for railway service. 


A SCIENTIFIC inspection service has been inaugurated to accomplish this purpose 
and which covers every detail of manufacture. 


Five steps designed to assure the greatest possibility 


of uniformity of CHILLED CAR WHEELS 


A STRINGENT and standard set of manufacturing speci- 


1 _ fications with uniform interpretation and administration. 


2 ANN independent A.M.C.C.W. inspector stationed at 


&.« each wheel plant. 


a». DAILY operating reports from each plant covering every 
manufacturing process. 


. DETAIL analysis of daily reports by supervisory organization 
. at Chicago and prompt corrective measures where necessary. 


). PERIODIC inspection of plant operation by supervisory staff. 


This scientific inspection service is already rapidly becoming effective. 





| .LED ‘CAR WHEEL3 
; 230 Park Avenue, New 1 . Ves 
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—is abstracted from the first American letters 
patent, granted in 1874, for an interlocking 
machine. The first machine built under this 
patent was the forerunner of the progressive 
improvements and developments in interlocking 
design, resulting in the efficient interlocking and 
a ali Se to P re control systems of today, all of which fulfill the 


1 
the parrels or rae Fig: | above quotation. » » » » » 


or w""" own 





The Union Switch & Signal Company produces 
all types of interlocking and control systems. 
Its engineers are qualified to recommend the 
type of interlocking to employ in order to obtain 
the utmost efficiency and economy of operation. 
This can be predetermined by a survey of the 
layout and the present as well as future possible 


traffic requirements. Consult our nearest office. \- 
b 
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The Week at a Glanee 


CARLOADINGS: The carloadings 
total for the December 4 week was 623 
thousand—down 16.4 per cent from last 
year. 

& 
PENNROAD SAYS “NO”: The Penn- 
road Corporation has declined the request 
of the New England governors that it 
trustee its holdings of New Haven and 
B. & M. stock. President Lee of Penn- 
road pointed out that P.R.R. has no finan- 
cial interest in his company, and _ that 
Pennroad’s only interest in the New Eng- 
land railroads is that of an investor in 
them. 

® 
BAD WRECK IN BRITAIN: Some 
24 persons were killed when an Edinburgh- 
Glasgow express on the London & North 
Eastern collided with the rear of another 
passenger train, stalled in a snow drift at 
Castlegary, Scotland, on December 10. 

2 
WHO BUYS WHAT?: Timely in 
view of the current demand for increased 
railway revenues—not for the benefit of 
the railways but for that of industry—is 
an analysis presented herein which dis- 
closes the nature and distribution of pur- 
chases of 100 railroads. Insolvent roads, 
it is shown, spend a larger percentage of 
their revenue—but less money per mile— 
than solvent carriers. Likewise, small 
roads spend less per mile but a larger ratio 
of total revenue than large roads. A 
significant comparison is made by indi- 
vidual roads, of expenditures for iron and 
steel for rolling stock in relation to ton- 
miles. 

e@ 
1,400 CONCRETE PILES: A track 
elevation project on the L. & N. in Louis- 
ville, described in an illustrated article 
herein, is characterized by heavy reliance 
on concrete piling—the equivalent of 8,315 
ft. of single track being so supported. The 
piles used are octagonal, precast, 24 in. in 
diameter and up to 55 ft. long. 

e 
W. J. HARAHAN: The esteemed chief 
executive of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette died at 
Clifton Forge, Va., on December 14, just 
eight days before his seventieth birthday. 

& 
U. P. DIESELS: The first of the Union 
Pacific’s two 5,400-hp., three-unit, Diesel- 
electric locomotives which is now being 
“broken in” and will go into regular serv- 
ice hauling the “City of Los Angeles” on 
December 27, is described in detail in an 
ilustrated article herein. 

@ 
TESTING THEIR I.Q.’s: Causes of 
the present business situation are not diffi- 
cult to understand, the leading editorial 
herein points out: As with all such dis- 
turbances, blame attaches to lack of bal- 
ance in the price structure. If we are to 
lave prosperity, agriculture and transpor- 
tion must be able to buy in normal vol- 
ne from industry and vice versa—where- 
- industrial prices in the first half of the 


— 
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present year rose so rapidly that industry 
lost, in part, its best customers. The lack 
of balance among industries and within 
industries (in the ratio of profits to wages 
and prices) was brought about by policies 
of government, business and organized 
labor—and their present dealing with the 
railway situation will afford a test of their 
competence to wield the powers which 
have been entrusted to them. 
* 
A LARGE ABANDONMENT: The 
New Haven would be allowed to abandon 
over 100 miles of branch lines, lying mostly 
in New York State between the Connecti- 
cut boundary and the Hudson river, if the 
I.C.C. follows the recommendations of two 
of its examiners. The New Haven has 
many other proposed abandonments pend- 
ing or in prospect in its program to 
“streamline” its trackage, as it has its 
coaches, by lopping off useless appendages. 
e 


PRESIDENT vs. PORK BARREL: 
The backers of excessive federal highway 
subsidies, in Congress and out, have not 
taken kindly to the President’s recom- 
mendation that these subsidies be curtailed 
to the pre-New Deal level. There are a 
lot of private interests in this country who, 
theoretically, favor a balanced budget and 
a minimum of federal “meddling” with 
private business—but wh», in concrete 
terms, are actually partisans of wild spend- 
ing and the maximum of federal meddling, 
so long as they are on the receiving end. 
In view of the criticism by business inter- 
ests of New Deal spending, it must amuse 
the cynical to note the source of the ob- 
stacles the Administration encounters when, 
at last, it accepts business counsel and en- 
deavors to pursue a more conservative 
financial policy. 
s 

C. & O. ACQUISITION O. K.: The 
I. C. C. has decided to give the consolida- 
tion movement a boost by allowing the 
C. & O. to formally acquire control of the 
Nickel Plate and the Erie. An article in 
our news section describes the details of 
the transaction and the conditions attached 
by the commission. 


a 
F.D.R. ON RAILROADS: The Presi- 
dent has indicated to the press his lively 
interest in the welfare of the railroads. 
Talking to the reporters last week, he ex- 
pressed the hope that the I.C.C. would 
quickly reach a decision in the rate ad- 
vance case. Declaring himself opposed 
to government ownership, he favored con- 
solidation where sufficient traffic was not 
available to keep competing lines in an 
adequately prosperous condition. 

s 


SOUTHERN GOVS. RELENT: Gov- 
ernors of the Southern states have aban- 
doned for the present their complaint, seek- 
ing reduced rates in Southern territory— 
which complaint aroused determined oppo- 
sition from the New England states and 
other interests in the North. The reason 
given was the “current lack” of informa- 
tion on transportation costs. 
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EMPLOYMENT DROPS: Railroad 
employment at the middle of November 
was 3 per cent under November, 1936, 
giving an index of the success of prevail- 
ing labor union policy, which is in effect: 
high wages for those who hold jobs—if 
such wages reduce employment, that’s for 
the furloughed men and the relief agencies 
to worry about. The decline in jobs from 
October 15 to November 15 was almost 5 
per cent—the heaviest furloughing occur- 
ring in maintenance of way, where the 
reduction was almost 14 per cent. 


* 
“SURCHARGE” WON’T DO: A 
temporary “surcharge” over existing 


freight rates will be insufficient to attract 
investment money to the railroads—such 
was the testimony of Philip A. Benson, 
president of the Security Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, in the advance rate case this week. 
Institutional investors, he said, had since 
1932 sold more railroad bonds than they 
had bought. They “don’t buy bonds for 
a short time” and the only development 
which can re-open this needed source of 
capital to the railroads is some assurance 
of adequate earnings. 

e 
EXTEND BARGE LINE: The theory 
of the waterway backers seems to be: 
Provide a free, improved waterway. Then, 
if shippers still refuse to use it, put the 
Federal Barge Line on it, so the taxpayers 
can subsidize the operating cost of vessels 
as well as provide a toll-free way. Sena- 
tor Andrews of Florida has introduced a 
bill to extend the operation of the Federal 
Barge Line to Pensacola. 

@ 
FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS: Rail- 
way Age and its staff extend to readers 
and advertisers their sincere wishes for a 
happy holiday season, and a most prosper- 
ous New Year. 

2 
RATE CASE EXPEDITED: The 
I.C.C. last week turned down Judge 
Fletcher’s plea for an immediate increase 
in rates, but it did advance its hearings 
schedule about one month so that the evi- 
dence, arguments and briefs will be “all 
in” before the end of January. 

& 
MORE POWER FOR I. C. C.: Sena- 
tor Wheeler, Grand Inquisitor of railroads, 
has decided to allow his sub-committee to 
live a little longer. Instead of closing 
about the first of the year, he will delve 
into the financial history of the New 
Haven and possibly the Seaboard and the 
New York Central. Senator Wheeler also 
told newshawks he felt that the I. C. C. 
must be given power to force co-ordina- 
tion and consolidation, “together with au- 
thority to pass on all acquisitions of rail- 
road stock by another carrier. Highlight 
of the opening session of the Pennsy “in- 
quisition” was an admission by President 
Clement that he has been receiving $100,- 
000 a year since January 1, 1937. Presi- 
dent Clement was quick to admit that he 
received only about $60,000 net after in- 
come taxes had been paid. 
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Three developments which should help to illuminate 
for the public both the general business situation and 
the railway situation have occurred within a little 
more than a week. Counsel for the railways moved 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission allow the 
advance in rates being sought to go into effect at once 
because of the unprecedented recent drop in freight 
traffic. President Roosevelt stated his views regard- 
ing the railway sitvation and problem at a press con- 
ference. The Commission, while overruling the mo- 
tion in behalf of the railways, made an announcement 
indicating it will expedite its hearings and decision 
more than previously intended. 

The motion made by counsel for the railways em- 
phasizes that their present and immediately prospec- 
tive situation is due to decline of their traffic as well 
as to need for higher rates. In May their freight 
traffic was 16.3 per cent larger than in 1936, and in 
the three weeks ending December 4 it was 18 per cent, 
17.8 per cent and 16.3 per cent smaller than in the 
corresponding weeks of 1936. The figures indicate 
that it may have become stabilized for a while at 
relatively 30 per cent below its May, 1937, level. At 
any rate, they show that within six months there was 
lost all the gain in freight traffic made during the 
preceding seventeen months and that it is now rela- 
tively the smallest since December, 1935. This indi- 
cates a corresponding decline in the total production, 
construction and distribution that create freight traffic. 


Economic Balance Essential to Prosperity 


Why has total business declined so much? This 
question is as important to the railways as that of 
rates. The decline can not be attributed in the slight- 
est degree to railway service or rates, because before 
and during the decline service has been the best in 
history and average revenue per ton-mile the lowest 
in nineteen years. When the question was being asked 
on every hand a few months ago why stock market 
prices were so rapidly declining the Railway Age re- 
peatedly answered that there was one reason sufficient 
for those who studied facts—viz., that business was de- 
clining. It seems amazing now how long it took most 
people to learn that business really was declining. 

To this paper the reasons for the decline in business 





Railway Situation a Challenge to 
Government, Business and Labor 





seem as plain as did the reason for the decline in the 
stock market. Economic balance is absolutely essen- 
tial to improving business and prosperity. There must 
be balance between different industries to enable them 
and their employees to buy one another’s products. This 
balance exists when relationships between the rates and 
prices of the various industries are sound. It is de- 
stroyed by changes that make these relationships un- 
sound. The industries whose rates or prices are 
thereby made relatively too low immediately become 
poor markets for all other industries and their em- 
ployees, and business in general declines. There must 
also be balance in each major industry in the division 
of its gross earnings between the wages of its em- 
ployees, the prices of its materials, its taxes and its 
profits. Destroy this needed balance within any in- 
dustry, and it and its employees will immediately cease 
to afford as large a market as they should for the 
services and products of other industries and their 
employees. 


Causes of Business Decline 


The great industries are agriculture, manufacturing, 
construction, transportation, public utilities, mining. In- 
creasing lack of balance between agriculture and other 
industries, causing increasing inability of farmers to buy 
the products of industry and its employees, probably 
was the principal cause of the depression from 1929 to 
1932. After business had been recovering for almost 
a year, except during the banking crisis in the first 
quarter of 1933, the government undertook through 
AAA and NRA both to (1) re-establish parity of 
prices between agriculture and industry and (2) raise 
all wages and prices. Because of resulting disturbance 
of the balance being established during the previous 
year improvement in business was arrested from the 
summer of 1933 to the summer of 1935. AAA and 
NRA having then been destroyed by the Supreme 
Court, establishment of balance was renewed and busi- 
ness improved for almost two years. 

But during the latter of these two years, and con- 
tinuing through September, 1937, there were large ad- 
vances in wages and prices in most industries; while 
during the six months April to September, 1937, there 
was a steady decline in the prices of farm products. 
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Meantime, while there were large advances in the 
prices, wages and taxes that the railways had to pay, 
there was no increase, but a reduction, of their rates. 
And meantime also the federal government discour- 
aged investments in all industries by passing a law 
heavily taxing undistributed earnings and by propos- 
ing one to further increase wages, reduce working hours 
and increase costs of production. 


“Who Killed Cock Robin?” 


The simultaneous decline of farm prices and increase 
of most other prices curtailed the buying power of in- 
dustry’s largest customer, agriculture; and residential 
construction began to decline in towns and cities di- 
rectly dependent on agriculture, where for two years it 
had increased the most. Because of reduction of their 
rates, and increases of the prices and taxes, and later 
of the wages, they had to pay, the net earnings and 
buying of the railways declined; and, then, after their 
traffic had very sharply declined, their employment and 
buying took a nose dive. Thus business and its em- 
ployees partly or largely lost in rapid succession three 
of their best customers—agriculture, the home-build- 
ing industry and railroads. 

Who, then, caused the business recession ? Who killed 
Cock Robin? Obviously, government, business and 
labor. Who must revive it? Obviously, government, 
business and labor. How? By (1) establishing the 
balance between the prices and rates of different indus- 
iries required to enable them and their employees to 
exchange all the services and products they can pro- 
duce, and (2) establishing within each industry the 
balance between expenses, taxes and profits required 
to enable each industry and its employees to be good 
customers of other industries. Among other things, 
railway rates must be put on a reasonable parity with 
the prices of other industries. But there must also 
be established a sound balance between railway wages, 
taxes and profits; because if wages and taxes consume 
too much gross earnings the railways will not have 
enough net earnings to enable them to buy enough 
equipment and materials either to be a good customer 
of the manufacturing industry or to render adequate 
and satisfactory service to agriculture, other industries 
and the traveling public. 


Government's Efforts to Establish 
Economic “Balance” 


Undoubtedly the management of Big Business was 
principally to blame for the lack of balance between 
different industries, and especially between agriculture 
and other industries, that started the Great Depression. 
It was aided, however, by government with protective 
tariff and other policies that, both before and after the 
crash in 1929, helped other industries to maintain their 
prices while, because of these same policies, agriculture 
was producing surpluses it could not sell abroad and 
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consequently suffering from decline of its prices and 
purchasing power. Since the spring of 1933 govern- 
ment has been constantly trying to regulate the balance 
between industries and within each industry to benefit 
farmers and wage-earners at the expense of capital al- 
ready invested and that should have been invested. 
The unprecedented failure of recovery and the recent 
unprecedented recession of business are a conclusive 
commentary upon the wisdom and value of the policies 
adopted for this purpose. The result of the great rate 
case now before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will largely determine finally in the minds of thoughtful 
persons whether government in this country really can 
so regulate all large industries, or even any large in- 
dustry, as to promote the public welfare. 


President Roosevelt on Railway Situation 


By what he said regarding government ownership in 
his highly constructive statement to the press on De- 
cember 10 President Roosevelt not only made clear his 
opposition to it, but also his realization of the danger of 
it and of what would be most likely to cause it. His 
references to possible additional railroad bankruptcies 
apparently showed he understands, as the Railway Age 
has so often pointed out, that if government owner- 
ship becomes unavoidable this will be owing to policies 
making it impossible for the railways to keep themselves 
solvent under private ownership. He opposed subsidiz- 
ing them. This can mean only that he believes that, in 
the public interest, they must be allowed to derive suf- 
ficient gross revenues from freight and passenger rates 
to pay their operating expenses and taxes and make 
adequate net earnings. There are differences of opinion 
regarding how much net earnings would be adequate. 
There can be no difference of opinion as to whether 
adequate net earnings can be made on the basis of pres- 
ent rates, traffic, unit costs and taxes. 

Why regulation of railways resulting in their bank- 
ruptcy and government ownership would demonstrate 
the incapacity of government for regulation of all 
large industries, or even any large industry, is obvious. 
The railways are engaged in a public service, and 
when their effective regulation began were the most 
concentrated of our great industries and a quasi-mo- 
nopoly. These circumstances afforded government not 
only a special legal right, but also a special economic 
opportunity, to show how constructively it could regu- 
late a single great industry. That now, after thirty 
years of effective regulation, the railroad industry is 
admitted by all to be in the most desperate condition 
of any large American industry is plainly a challenge 
to all who advocate comprehensive regulation of all 
large industries. 


Past and Future Railway Regulation 


The original purposes of railway regulation were pre- 
vention of unfair discriminations and advances in rates. 
It has accomplished the former purpose, but not the 
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latter’ because operating expenses and taxes have 
greatly increased in spite of steady and great increases 
in efficiency and economy of operation. The next pur- 
pose government regulation undertook was curtailment 
of railway profits. It has accomplished this to admira- 
tion. In January, 1906, when really effective regula- 
tion began, the Dow-Jones average price of railroad 
stocks was $138, and of industrials $103. On Decem- 
ber 13, 1937, the railroad average was $31 and the 
industrial average $123. 

The decision in the rate case will determine to what 
extent government will permit the balance between the 
rates and prices of railroads and other industries, and 
the balance between the wages, prices and taxes the 
railways must pay and their net earnings, to be re- 
stored. If prosperity is ever to be restored in the 
United States government, agriculture, business and 
labor must accept and act in accordance with the funda- 
mental economic principle that there must be established 
and maintained between all large industries, and within 
each large industry, a balance that will make each large 
industry and its employees good customers of all other 
large industries and their employees.. The law of sup- 
ply and demand would automatically establish and 
maintain the required balance if not interfered with by 
unfairly discriminating policies of government and 
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monopoly policies of business and labor. Economic 
policies of government, if they are to promote the public 
welfare, must promote operation of the law of supply 
and demand instead of interfering with it. 


Rate Advance Case a Test of Government 


Granting of the advance in freight rates asked would 
merely re-establish the general relationship between 
freight rates and commodity prices that existed in 
1930. This must be done if the railways are to be 
enabled to increase their needed buying of materials 
and equipment sufficiently to provide the amount and 
kind of transportation service required by agriculture 
and other industries. It must be done if the railways 
are to enter the markets of the country with purchases 
indispensable to changing the trend of general business 
from downward to upward. It must be done if gen- 
eral railroad bankruptcy and government ownership 
are to be avoided. It must be done if railway regula- 
tion, by demonstrating that government can not deal 
intelligently and constructively with the only great in- 
dustry it has regulated a long time, is not thereby to 
demonstrate that government is fatally lacking in ca- 
pacity to regulate intelligently other or all great in- 
dustries. 
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Chart Courtesy Cleveland Trust Co. 


How Railways Can Contribute to National Prosperity 


Excerpt from Monthly Statement of Colonel Leonard Ayres, Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Co. 


The materials for the construction of a real prosperity 
are here in abundance. We have a great volume of money 
in our banks that is unemployed or only partly employed. 
There is an excess of idle workers seeking jobs. There are 
still great unfilled shortages of goods resulting from the 
depression years. Our railroads have huge programs of 
rehabilitation, but they are suspended because the recent 
wage increases are costing far more than the new freight 
advances can bring in.... 

The plain fact is that the railroads of the country now 
face an emergency that is the most serious in their history. 
The total income of the roads taken all together is only 
about equal to their necessary expenses, and it is so un- 
evenly distributed that many individual railroads are oper- 
ating at a loss in this fifth year of business recovery. This 
is one of the major factors in the current slowing down of 
general business activity .... 

The heavy line in the diagram shows annually for the 
past 47 years the percentages by which the incomes of all 
Class I railroads exceeded or fell below their total ex- 
penses. The valleys in the curve reflect the decreases in 
net income in the long depression of the 90’s, in the short 
depressions of 1904 and 1908, and in the serious one of 
1914. They show the great decreases in the war period 
and in the depression of 1921, and finally the decline in net 
income during this depression. The shaded area in 1932, 
1933 and 1934 indicates deficits. 

The diagram indicates that the railroads of the country 
need incomes that are from 10 to 20 per cent greater than 
their total expenses if they are to continue to be efficient 
agencies of transportation. They need about that much in- 
come to keep modernizing their equipment and to earn 
enough to attract new capital. They need at least that 
much more than their necessary expenses if they are ever 
to hope to reduce their indebtedness. Agriculture, and min- 
ing, and industry, and the traveling public need to pay a 
little more for transportation so that they can continue to 
have efficient transportation. 

















Union Pacific 3-Unit, 5,400-Hp., Diesel-Electric Locomotive Built by the Electro-Motive Corporation 


Largest Diesel Locomotives for 
Chicago-to-Coast Service 


Two 5,400-hp. units will haul completely re-equipped and 
enlarged 14-car streamliners City of Los Angeles 
and City of San Francisco 


HE first of two 5.400-hp. Diesel-electric locomo- 

j tives, the largest and most powerful of their 

type yet constructed, has been undergoing break- 
in tests on the Union Pacific during the past month, as 
announced in the Railway Age issue of November 13, 
and will be placed in service hauling the newly-equipped 
streamliner, City of Los Angeles, between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, Cal., on December 27. The locomotive, 
comprising three separable power units, develops a total 
of 5,400 hp., is 208 ft. 6 in. long and weighs about 877,- 
000 Ib. with 14 trailing passenger-train cars, the total 
length of the new train will be 1,266.9 ft. or slightly 
less than one-quarter of a mile. 

The Diesel-electric locomotive for the new City of 
Los Angeles, and its twin, which will go into service 
with the new City of San Francisco streamliner, were 
built by the Electro-Motive Corporation, La Grange, III., 
a subsidiary of General Motors. The power plants com- 
prise G. M. Diesel engines, with complete electric power 
transmission equipment for the first train furnished by 
the General Electric Company and for the second train 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The City of Los Angeles is owned jointly by the 
Union Pacific and the Chicago & North Western, and 


the City of San Francisco by the Union Pacific, the 
Chicago & North Western and the Southern Pacific. 

Each of these 5,400-hp. locomotives is composed of 
three 1,800-hp. units coupled for multiple-unit opera- 
tion from a single control station in the operating cab of 
the leading units. The motive power for the 1,800-hp. 
units is identical and comprises two 900-hp. Diesel- 
electric power plants, controlled simultaneously from 
the main locomotive throttle. The three units per loco- 
motive are identified as A, B and B, the two latter 
units being of equivalent construction and interchange- 
able. 

The first car in the train, or the one coupled next to 
the locomotive, is an auxiliary-baggage-dormitory car. 
This car carries 1,200 hp. of auxiliary power-generating 
equipment for the operation of the train auxiliaries, such 
as air conditioning, car lighting, telephones, radio, etc. 
This power is derived from two G. M. 600-hp. Diesel- 
electric units operating in multiple to supply 220-volt, 
3-phase, 60-cycle alternating current. The a.c. power 
supply is supplemented by a 710-am.-hr. storage battery 
of 32 cells, at 64 volts which is used for auxiliary ap- 
paratus-control circuits, and emergency lighting in the 
event of failure of both auxiliary power plants. Battery 
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charging is accomplished by a small 12-kw. motor-gen- 
erator set driven by power from the a.c. supply lines. 


Principal Features of the Construction 


The locomotive body units comprise for the most part 
welded steel construction designed to meet Railway Mail 
Service specifications for the class of equipment re- 
quiring 400,000 lb. buff. The outside finish, made of 
plywood panels covered with galvaneel steel, is applied 
by means of battens riveted to the framing structure. 
Not being subject to load stresses this finish, therefore, 
remains smooth and free from buckling. 

The total weight of the locomotive with a full supply 
of fuel, water and sand, approximates 877,000 lb. This 
weight is 298,000 Ib. for the A unit and 289,500 lb. each 
for the two B units. Each of these weights is divided 
between the two six-wheel trucks, and further propor- 
tioned to the two driving, and single idle axle of each 
truck. This distribution provides an average wheel load- 
ing at the rail of 23,730 lb. for the idle axles and 24,690 
Ib. for the drivers. 

All truck assemblies are interchangeable. They weigh, 
including motors, approximately 50,000 lIb., and have 
a 14 ft. 1 in. rigid wheel base. The truck frame and 
swing bolster are of alloy cast steel, while the spring 
planks are of strain-relieved welded construction. High- 
molybdenum, low-carbon, rolled-steel wheels, 36 in. in 
diameter, are mounted on three A.T.E.A. E-11-X axles 
having 6-in. by 11-in. journals. The maximum journal 


_ load is 22,650 Ib., which is carried on special SKF double 


row bearings. 

Good riding qualities and stability in negotiating 
curves at high speeds have been obtained by an in- 
genious treatment of load suspension. The truck frame 
is supported at four points by twin-group coil springs of 
silicomanganese steel, which ride on four equalizers 
carried by the journals. The bolster casting is supported 
at each corner by a pair of chrome-vanadium elliptic 
springs. These springs ride on two welded steel spring 
planks, which in turn are carried by swing hangers 
pivoted from the outside of the truck frame. Lateral 
oscillations of the bolster are dampened by four hydraulic 
shock absorbers which also. act to ease the body load 
against the truck frame when entering or leaving curves. 

Each truck has two traction motors geared directly 
to the outer axles, and is truck mounted in the usual 
manner between the driven axles and the truck transoms. 
The center axle is an idler and is necessary for load- 
carrying purposes only. Clean, dry air is forced to the 
motors by blowers located in the car body directly above 
each center plate. This air is directed to the motors 
through cored openings in the bolster and body center 
plates, and from the bolster to the hollow truck transoms 
through matched openings in each. The passages be- 
tween the swing bolster and transom sections are sealed 
by a Fabreeka gasket and steel slide-plate arrangement. 
From the transom, the air passes to the motors through 
flexible rubber ducts permanently fastened to the motor 
and transom openings. 


Independent Operation of Locomotive Units 


Truck assemblies are equipped with American Steel 
Foundry’s clasp brakes actuated by four brake cylinders 
per truck. Each cylinder is fitted with a manual slack 
adjuster. Automatic and manual sanding is provided 
at the leading wheels of each truck of the coupled loco- 
motive. 


Although the second and third units of the locomotive 
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are equipped for independent operation in yard move- 
ments such as turntable maneuvers, the locomotive main 
throttle is located at the control station in the operator’s 
cab at the front end of the leading unit. The stream- 
lined contour of the head end follows closely the familiar 
original Union Pacific design to provide maximum safety 
and visibility for the operator and also to reduce wind 
resistance at high speeds. 

Seated in a deeply upholstered adjustable seat, the 
operator has a clear vision of both sides of the track 
ahead through slanting automotive style windshields of 
%g-in. safety glass, equipped with special windshield 
wipers and hot-air defroster arrangements. The cab 
side windows are likewise of the automotive type with 
no-draft ventilators and adjustable side windows, also of 
safety glass. 

The operator’s instrument panel provides for indirect 
illumination of an electric speedometer, and the cus- 
tomary air gages which indicate brake and automatic- 
train-control functions. At the right of these instru- 
ments is the wheel-slip indicator, which flashes a warn- 
ing light when any pair of locomotives driving wheels 
slips due to poor track conditions. Automatic train 
control signal lights are mounted centrally in the cab 
directly below the windshields. A telephone hand set 
is within arm’s reach of the operator by which the con- 
ductor may give verbal instructions as a supplement to 
the usual engineer’s air signal. A signal system is also 
furnished for exchange of signals between the operator 
and train mail crew. 

The cab is provided with two additional seats located 
centrally and on the left of the compartment. The left 
position is also equipped with a windshield wiper, de- 
frosting device, and no-draft ventilation. All cab posi- 
tions are protected from sun glare by adjustable sun 
visors. 

Locomotive movements are controlled by the use of 
only three levers; the locomotive main throttle, reverse 
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lever, and air-brake handle. With the engines idling and 
the reverse lever in running position, any movement of 
the locomotive throttle is relayed electrically through 
four control trunk wires to each power plant of the 
locomotive. These telegraphic impulses are received by 
an electro-pneumatic device which actuates the local 
engine-speed governor lever to increase or decrease en- 
gine speed and thus control the individual power- 
plant output. 

At the head of each engine there is what is termed 
a local control station, from which the attendant may 
check the operating condition of each individual power 
plant. At this station are located the fuel and lubricat- 
ing-oil gages, r.p.m. indicator, 12-point exhaust pyro- 
meter, engine water thermometer, the engine start-and- 
stop buttons, and an isolation switch having two posi- 
tions, on and off. Moving the switch handle to the 
off position opens all electrical control circuits to that 
power plant and reduces the engine speed to idling, ir- 
respective of the operation of the remaining power plants. 
Returning the switch to the on position closes the con- 
trol circuits, and the engine immediately responds to the 
power demand being called for by the operator or posi- 
tion of the locomotive throttle. 

In addition to the indicating instruments at each con- 
trol station, the locomotive is equipped with a trunk-line 
alarm system, whereby an improper engine condition is 
brought to the attention of the attendant by an audible as 
well as visual alarm. This system includes, engine water 
temperature and oil pressure switches, an 8-in. electric 
gong, and four illuminated annunciator signals in each 
locomotive unit and the auxiliary power plant compart- 
ment. The annunciator boxes have three lenses of dif- 
ferent colors corresponding to hot engine, low oil pres- 
. sure, and boiler failure. The alarm gong rings with the 
illumination of any of the three signals and continues 
until the failure has been located and acknowledged by 
placing the isolation switch handle in off position. This 
same gong is utilized as a call signal for the attendant 
by use of a push button in the operator’s cab. 


Essential Units of the Power Plants 


The essential units of each 900-hp. power plant com- 
prise, in general an engine with its attendant cooling, 
fuel and lubricating oil systems, power generator and 
exciter, battery-charging generator, and the necessary 
contactors, switches and fuses for the control of elec- 
trical circuits. In addition to two such power equip- 
ments, each locomotive unit carries 1,200 gal. of fuel 
and 1,100 gal. of water for the train-heating steam boiler. 

The G. M. Diesel engines are of the two-cycle, V-type, 
with 12 cylinders, having 8-in. bore and 10-in stroke, 
seven-bearing crankshaft, drop-forged connecting rods, 
needle-bearing wrist pins, aluminum pistons, lubricating- 
oil and water pumps, and deliver 900 hp. each at 750 
r.p.m. 

The main generators are 600-volt, d.c. with differential 
voltage control through belt-driven exciter-auxiliary gen- 
erator sets, and are used to supply power for the two 
450-hp. traction motors mounted in each truck im- 
mediately below each power plant. The generators also 
act as engine starters when receiving energy from the 
locomotive batteries through separate contactors sup- 
plied for this purpose. 

The engine-cooling system consists of 50 sq. ft. of 
water-cooling radiators per engine hung from the remov- 
able roof hatches, through which openings the engine and 
generators are lowered into the car body. Air for radia- 
tor cooling is taken in through grilled openings in the 
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sides of the car body, and forced out through the radiator 
assemblies by three 26-in. propeller type fans which are 
belt driven from the main engines. Automatic and man- 
ually operated shutter arrangements are provided ahead 
of each fan group for control of engine water tempera- 
ture during service or main-line operations. With the 
stopping of the engines, the shutters close automatically 
and all radiator water drains into the system water 
storage tanks. 

Each engine is served by an independent fuel system 
consisting of a motor-driven tandem pump arrangement, 
necessary filters, pressure relief valves, and I.C.C. ap- 
proved fuel gages. 

Steam heat is furnished by a Vapor-Clarkson flash- 
type steam generator, having a capacity in excess of 
2,200 Ib. evaporation per hour at 225 lb. steam pressure. 
Feedwater pumps, flame control, and train-line pressure 
regulation is fuliy automatic as adjusted by a single hand 
rheostat. The steam train-line extends the full length 
of each locomotive unit to provide steam for heating the 
operator’s cab while in service, and also to warm the 
engine water systems during the maintenance or lay-over 
periods. 

Air-compressor equipment for the 5,400-hp. locomotive 
constitutes six two-stage water-cooled compressors of 
79.4 cu. ft. displacement at 750 r.p.m. They are belt- 
driven from a shaft extension of each main generator. 
The compressed air is cooled by 42 ft. of fin copper 
tubing and stores in two air-cooled reservoirs, 24% in. 
by 66 in. having a combined capacity of 56,500 cu. in. 

Locomotive air brake equipment is of the AHSC 
high-speed control type, that used on the City of Los 
Angeles being furnished by the New York Air Brake 
Company and that on the City of San Francisco by the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, the majority of the 
apparatus is piped on a single panel mounted in the 
hood compartment in front of the cab. Automatic train 
control and cab signal equipment, of the U. S. & S. con- 
tinuous type, is likewise assembled on panels and housed 
in the front hood. Both air-brake and train control 
equipments are arranged to actuate a pneumatic switch 
which reduces all engines to idling, in the event of an 
emergency brake application or train-control penalty 
stop. 

The locomotive headlight is equipped with a 12-volt, 
360-watt pre-focused bulb which receives its energy 
from a special d.c. driven, a.c. output, motor-generator 
set. This generator delivers 32 volts alternating current 
for the illumination of the vertical-beam headlight dis- 
tinctive to all Union Pacific Diesel locomotives. Through 
a transformer this energy is reduced to 12 volts for 
the locomotive horizontal beam light. Control switches 
are arranged to transfer the headlight power supply from 
the motor-generator to locomotive storage battery in 
cases of emergency. 

The locomotive storage battery installed in each unit 
is a 25-plate 32-cell Exide Ironclad. On the A unit it 
is located in the hood compartment at the front end. 
On the B units it occupies a similar location but is 
grouped in two tiers in the center of a platform to pro- 
vide aisle space on either side. 





TWIN UNITS OF THE “ORANGE BLossoM SPECIAL” of the Sea- 
board Air Line inaugurate winter schedules with one-night-out 
runs daily between New York and South Florida resorts. 
One unit of the train, operating between New York and Florida, 
is comprised only of Pullman equipment, including a recreation- 
club and a lounge-library car. The second unit, carrying 
through cars from Boston, Mass., New York, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Baltimore, Md., Washington, D. C., and Richmond, Va., carries 
reclining seat coaches in place of a club-recreation car. 








Hearings on Ex Parte 123 


First group of Washington sessions concluded with much 
shipper testimony in support of proposed increases 
— Hearing schedule shortened 


HE first group of Washington, D. C., hearings on 

i the Ex Parte 123 rate-increase application was 

concluded on December 14 when the cross-exami- 
nation of railway witnesses was completed. This winds 
up the railway presentation save for that in connection 
with the proposed 25 per cent boost in Eastern coach 
fares which is now set for hearing before Commissioner 
Porter at Washington on December 23. 

The latter was advanced from January 4, 1938, in the 
general revision of the hearing schedule whereby the 
commission, after denying the railroad motion for author- 
ity to install the proposed increases immediately, moved 
forward the final hearing date from February 7, 1938, 
to January 17, 1938. The revised schedule, which super- 
sedes that published in last week’s issue, follows: 


December 23, at Washington, D. C. (as to Eastern passenger 
fares in coaches), before Commissioner Porter. 

January 6, 1938, at Atlanta, Ga., before Commissioner Caskie. 

January 6, 1938, at El Paso, Texas, before Commissioner 
Splawn. 

January 10, 1938, at New Orleans, La., before Commissioner 
Caskie. 

January 10, 1938, at Los Angeles, Calif., before Commissioner 
Aitchison. 

January 10, 

January 10, 
sioner Lee. 

January 17, 1938, at Portland, Ore., before Commissioner Lee. 

January 17, 1938, at Washington, D. C.. before Division 7. 


1938, at Chicago, before Commissioner Porter. 
1938, at Salt Lake City, Utah, before Commis- 


Case Will Stand Submitted by End of January 


Division 7, consisting of Commissioners Aitchison, 
Porter and Caskie, was created by the commission to 
handle the Ex Parte 123 case, but, as will be noted from 
the foregoing, Commissioners Splawn and Lee have 
been pressed into service to expedite the hearings. Also, 
the revised schedule calls for oral arguments to follow 
immediately after the taking of testimony is concluded, 
and for briefs to be filed by the conclusion of oral argu- 
ments. In the latter connection, however, R. C. Ful- 
bright, chairman of the shippers’ committee, requested 
an allowance of 10 days following the conclusion of 
arguments for the filing of briefs. Even though this 
request be granted the case would stand submitted 
around January 30, as compared with about February 
20 under the superseded schedule. 

The motion for authority to make the proposed in- 
creases effective immediately combined with President 
Roosevelt’s December 10 comment on the railroad situa- 
tion to make the plight of the carriers front-page news 
during the latter part of last week. The President’s 
comment is covered in the News department of this is- 
sue. The commission’s adverse action on the railroad 
plea came in the form of a six-to-four vote to reject 
Judge R. V. Fletcher’s request for early argument on 
the motion. Those voting against the granting of the 
request were Commissioners Meyer, Aitchison, East- 
man, Lee, Splawn and Caskie; in favor were Commis- 
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sioners McManamy, Mahaffie, Miller and Rogers. Com- 
missioner Porter was absent at a hearing in New Or- 
leans, La. 


Shippers Appreciate Railroads’ Need 


Then followed the announcement of the shortened 
program of hearings which brought from Mr. Fulbright 
the comment that the railroads were attempting to rush 
the commission. Mr. Fulbright continued to assert that 
the railroads “are throwing away at least $1,000,000 a 
day in revenue by reason of the thousands of reductions 
in rates they have made to meet the competition of 
trucks and water lines.” These other transport agen- 
cies, he added, “have signified their desire to raise their 
rates, and I think the railroads should be required to 
make a survey and report how much additional revenue 
they could obtain from a revision of such rates.” Later 
Mr. Fulbright told newspapermen that shipper opinion 
is divided on the rate proposals of the railroads, although 
on the whole there is a feeling that the carriers are 
badly in need of more revenue, and must have some in- 
crease in rates. He was, however, critical of the rail- 
roads for what he regarded as their “panicky” cutting 
of rates to meet competition, and he reiterated his belief 
that much of the needed relief should come from adjust- 
ments of competitive rates which have been driven far 
below reasonable maxima set by the commission. 

Sessions subsequent to those reported in last week's 
issue brought forth, among others, additional presenta- 
tions in favor of the railroad petition from investors in 
railroad securities, the Railway Business Association, 
the Transportation Association of America, and numer- 
ous shippers and representatives of trade organizations, 
who stressed the importance to their communities and 
industries of railroad purchases and railroad pay rolls. 
Also, there was some testimony in opposition, notably 
from anthracite coal interests. There was also cross- 
examination of Fairman R. Dick, financial advisor to 
the Association of American Railroads, Dr. Julius H. 
Parmelee, director of the A.A.R. Bureau of Railway 
Economics, and E. D. Scruggs of the Savings Bank 
Trust Company of New York, a statistical witness for 
the Railroad Security Owners’ Association. 

The report in last week’s issue carried the proceedings 
through the testimony of Mr. Scruggs who was followed 
by Philip A. Benson, president of the Security Owners’ 
Association and of the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Members of the Association, Mr. Benson 
said, hold three and one-half billions of dollars worth of 
railroad securities, but sales of railroad bonds have been 
greater than purchases since 1932. Prior to the latter 
year the total holdings increased “rather steadily” from 
1898 up to 1931. The Dime Savings Bank, the witness 
asserted, would not make any railroad bond investments 
at the present time; nor is there any immediate pros- 
pects of a resumption of purchases unless the earnings 
set-up improves. 
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Asked by Commissioner Aitchison what he would con- 
sider satisfactory conditions, Mr. Benson replied that 
for the railroad industry as a whole such conditions 
were present up to and including 1929, and “possibly 
1930.” He added, however, that investors do not buy 
bonds of the industry as a whole—they purchase on the 
basis of earnings of individual roads. A surcharge, Mr. 
Benson said in response to a question from his counsel, 
would not satisfy the requirements of investors, who 
would look upon it a device as a temporary expedient 
—and “we don’t buy bonds for a short time.” 

The Dime Savings Bank, the witness continued, has 
about $10,000,000 a year for investment. Half of this 
is put into mortgages, and the other half must go into 
bonds. In the latter connection, the bank does not think 
it can look entirely to government bonds, and thus it 
would like to have good corporate bonds available; it 
would like to see the railroad field kept open for invest- 
ment. In response to a question from Commissioner 
Aitchison, Mr. Benson said that in making railroad in- 
vestments he realized that depressions come and go and 
that competing transport agencies were coming to the 
fore; but he nevertheless felt that the railroads were 
necessary to the country, and thus should be able to 
earn a reasonable return. 

Frederick W. Ecker, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, presented data to show 
how the proportion of railroad securities among total 
Metropolitan investments has been declining. In 1905 
it was 28.9 per cent; 1925, 25.6 per cent; and 1936, 
15.6 per cent. Mr. Ecker said that practically all in- 
dustry, with the exception of the railroads, has shown 
“astounding recovery”; and he found it difficult to be- 
lieve that an industry so fundamental to the welfare of 
the country should not constitute a medium for invest- 
ment at the present time. 

Additional testimony on behalf of railroad investors 
was offered by Henry S. Baker, treasurer of Johns 
Hopkins University, Alfred H. Meyer, treasurer of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, C. W. Fenninger, 
vice-president of the Provident Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and John W. Stedman, vice-president of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company. 

Shipper testimony in opposition came first from G. F. 
Talley, assistant to the traffic manager of Swift & Com- 
pany, who asserted that shippers of packing house prod- 
ucts and fresh meats would be confronted with increases 
ranging up to 40 per cent. This situation the witness 
illustrated with several examples of the application of 
the proposed increases to specific situations. Mr. Tal- 
ley was followed by Edward E. Powell, a fuel dealer 
of Binghampton, N. Y., who said that the group which 
he represented has had “one h— of a time” keeping 
some of its equipped dealers from getting into the truck- 
ing business to meet the competition of peddler trucks. 
And if a rail rate increase on anthracite drives some of 
the Binghampton dealers to the trucks, Mr. Powell 
warned that all will have to follow suit. 


Shippers and Business Organizations Favor Increase 


Meanwhile there had started the parade of shipper 
and business organization witnesses, appearing in favor 
of the railroad petition. At times during the taking of 
this testimony sessions were being conducted concur- 
rently in two hearing rooms. First among those offer- 
ing this type of evidence were W. E. Brock of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., president of the Brock Candy Company 
and former U. S. Senator from Tennessee, and Mayor 
Edward Bass of Chattanooga. The latter who asserted 
that he represented the business interests of his com- 
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munity as well as the people generally, declared that 
Chattanooga was “overwhelmingly in favor” of the rate 
increase. Mr. Fulbright was “glad to know that we 
have the people represented.” 

Witnesses following the Chattanoogans included C. E. 
Widell, Nashville, Tenn., traffic manager of the Ten- 
nessee Products Corporation, who expressed the view 
that the withdrawal of the buying power of the railroads 
was “the immediate cause of the present recession in 
business,” and asked the commission to give favorable 
consideration to the railroad application because “public 
interest is against any collapse of the transportation sys- 
tem”; A. H. Brown, transportation manager, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, which, with stated con- 
ditions, approved increased rates because “the adverse 
effect of a railroad collapse would be far greater than 
that of a reasonable increase in charges.”’ 

Huntley Gilbert, vice-president of the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company, presented an exhibit 
showing, among other data, that to build one freight 
car requires materials from 31 different states and pro- 
vides 1,987 man-hours of employment—and on January 
1, 1938, Pullman will have on order only 484 unshipped 
freight cars as compared with 7,576 on January 1, 1937. 
B. C. Davis, Jr., secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, submitted a resolution where- 
in that body set forth its view that a “serious emergency 
exists in the financial condition of the railroads.” Charles 
B. Roeder, spoke for the Philadelphia Bourse, which 
desires “to see the carriers’ petition approved, recogniz- 
ing therein the need for adequate earnings not alone to 
meet the increased operating costs but as well to yield 
a fair return to investors, thereby creating a financial 
stimulus to business recovery.” 

John H. Frazier, managing director of the Commer- 
cial Exchange of Philadelphia, said that his organiza- 
tion took the “unprecedented position” of supporting the 
railroad request because “the financial condition of the 
carriers is such that the general welfare of the country 
warrants this action.” Also, Samuel H. Williams, man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce’s Trans- 
portation and Foreign Trade Bureau, reported the deci- 
sion of the Chamber’s board of directors to support the 
carriers in the belief that the granting of their petition 
“will have a general beneficial effect upon all business.” 
Merle D. Perry, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Screw 
& Bolt Corporation, the Gary Screw & Bolt Corporation 
and the American Equipment Corporation, said that his 
experience is that the entire country is affected by the 
railroads’ “inability to purchase” and he was “instructed 
by the management of these concerns to come before 
your commission and testify that they are heartily in 
favor of the railroads’ petition to obtain increases in their 
rates.” 

M. D. Griffith, executive vice-president of the New 
York Board of Trade, presented a resolution wherein 
that organization had approved in principle the increases 
proposed. Harry F. Ambrose, president of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Chamber of Commerce, reported that that 
organization recently adopted a resolution declaring that 
the shippers of Nashville “endorse the application of 
the carriers.” John H. Morris, director of the Indus- 
trial Division, Birmingham (Ala.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, urged favorable action by the commission because 
“prosperity for the Birmingham district corresponds 
with sales of steel products to the railroads and is further 
reflected in the retail sales of the district.” E. P. Pal- 


mer, vice-president-at-large, Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, discussed results of a study show- 
ing that the proposed increase in rates would add only 
$43 to the cost of a $5,000 house—a negligible amount 
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“when compared with other conditions affecting con- 
struction.” 

E. G. Siedle, spoke for 15 Eastern floor covering 
manufacturers and manufacturers of cork products, who 
favored the increase on the theory that railroads should 
be permitted to raise their prices just as other industries 
had done. Marcus Emmert, traffic manager of Coca Cola, 
Atlanta, Ga., said that favorable action on the carrier 
petition would do more than anything else to turn the 
tide of business upward, and that his company, being 
prosperous, desired that the railroads should have rev- 
enues enabling them to render the service it required. 
J. G. Young of the Columbus (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merce, approved “an increase in both freight rates and 
passenger fares.” 


Railway Business Association 


Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Railway Business 
Association, appeared to support the railroad petition 
“on behalf of an industry that has never before asked 
the privilege of presenting its case although many times 
during its existence adverse conditions, affecting the 
railways, have not only worked a disappearance of its 
earning power but sometimes have seriously threatened 
the very life of the industry itself.” Mr. Wheeler pro- 
ceeded to give available “vital statistics’ of the supply 
industry, which in 1929, employed about 288,000 men 
and met a payroll of $432,000,000. Estimating that 
1936 railway purchases were about 45 per cent of those 
in 1929, the witness said that there is still “a wide mar- 
gin for improvement, part of which was realized in the 
first half of 1937 but is now rapidly disappearing.” 

Mr. Wheeler explained how the development of the 
railway supply industry has been synonymous with the 
development of railway transportation, under the “wise 
policy” of leaving creative research to the manufacturers 
and applied research to the railroads. To illustrate the 
diffusion of the industry and its importance “as a wide- 
spread factor in affecting employment” the witness listed 
408 cities and towns of less than 100,000 population 
where R.B.A. members have 488 separate plants, in ad- 
dition “to a large number of important plants located 
in the metropolitan cities of the country.” Mr. Wheeler 
after next discussing the falling off in various types of 
railway buying, asserted that to prevent a further in- 
crease in obsolescence of the steam locomotive inventory, 
purchases during the next five years would have to av- 
erage 1,000 annually; also, during the same period the 
carriers should be in a position to replace obsolete freight 
car equipment to the number of 90,000 to 100,000 cars 
annually. 

Summarizing his testimony Mr. Wheeler stated that 
“If conditions starting with a favorable decision by the 
commission on the instant case shall permit during the 
next five years normal expenditures for materials and 
supplies and for the gradual picking up of the deferred 
maintenance; if in addition to this such railway credit 
can be established as to provide a basis for purchase of 
additions and betterments in way and structures, motive 
power and car equipment, even to the extent of assuring 
no further obsolescence in these accounts, it will con- 
stitute the greatest source of concerted buying and 
widely diffused employment that can be put into effect 
in any industrial field, and will tend more than any other 
thing to halt recession, fix confidence and broadly serve 
the public interest.” 

While Mr. Wheeler conceded R.B.A.’s “special in- 
terest” in the case, he asserted that such interest “is 
as valid as any other special interest that may be 
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asserted.” He was not, however, content to rest upon 
that basis and thus proceeded to discuss “the broader 
aspects” of the case. In the latter connection the wit- 
ness referred, among other matters, to the requirements 
of section 15a; the admitted need of the railroads for 
revenues sufficient to maintain their plant and attract 
new capital; and the tie-up between the proposed in- 
creases and the public interest in adequate and efficient 
railway transportation. 


Transportation Association of America 


Mark M. Jones, vice-president of the Transportation 
Association of America, asserted that organization’s con- 
cern “with the transportation problem solely from the 
standpoint of the public interest.” It was not addressing 
itself to any particular form of transportation, but de- 
sired that all forms “be firmly established upon the basis 
of financially successful private enterprise.” Mr. Jones 
presented exhibits interpreting 1936 results of Class I 
roads divided into six groups as follows: Those in 
receivership or trusteeship, those not earning fixed 
charges or paying dividends, those earning fixed 
charges but not paying dividends, those earning and 
paying dividends of less than 5 per cent, those earning 
and paying dividends of 5 per cent or more and a few 
roads not otherwise classified. 

The analysis covered by the exhibits showed, according 
to Mr. Jones, that in 1936 fixed charges were not earned 
on $3,862,435,907, or 36.7 per cent of funded debt; divi- 
dends were not paid on $5,237,720,871, or 65.28 per cent 
of capital stock; dividends .which averaged slightly less 
than 214 per cent were paid on $1,719,489,781, or 21.43 
per cent of capital stock; dividends of 5 per cent or 
more were paid on $1,066,481,831, or 13.29 per cent 
of capital stock. The witness proceeded to discuss the 
foregoing and other financial data which should make 
it clear “to one viewing the situation from the stand- 
point of the public interest that the railroads are at the 
cross roads.” 

“Unless the roads can attract capital they can not 
keep their properties on the plane which a growing nation 
requires,” he concluded. “Thus they can not provide 
employment themselves or stimulate it in other industries 
to the extent which a sound credit position would re- 
quire. All of which tends toward further confusion 
in the economic life of the people. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association has considered possible al- 
ternatives but has found nothing other than an immediate 
increase in railroad revenues which will meet the need 
for immediate action to stop the rapid decline in the 
economic position of the railroads. The present financial 
emergency in transportation is directly contributing to 
the economic recession in the United States and each day 
that it continues to accentuate the possibility of a longer 
depression.” 


Anthracite and Lumber Producers Object 


The opposition of the anthracite coal industry to the 
proposed increase was voiced by witnesses called by 
John J. Hickey, counsel for a group of producers. Speak- 
ing for 64 retail coal dealers in New York City, R. H. 
Stevens, said that no one can give any assurance that 
rate increases will not divert traffic to the trucks. The 
trucking industry, he explained, is still largely unor- 
ganized. Harry A. Smith, president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Company, said that the 
proposed increase would further depress an already 
prostrate industry. The business depression, he added, 








had greatly accelerated the decline in anthracite produc- 
tion. 

C. J. Goodyear, traffic manager of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Company, saw no reason why the 
rates on anthracite should exceed those on bituminous, 
adding that when the anthracite rate structure was built 
up anthracite was the primary domestic fuel in the 
northeastern part of the country. Mr. Goodyear pro- 
ceeded to sketch the recent history of the anthracite 
industry, as he developed his point that present anthra- 
cite rates are too high for continued application; any 
higher level would accelerate the process of extinguish- 
ing the industry. 

Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, asserted that 
increases on lumber would retard home building, reduce 
traffic and in the long run produce less revenue than 
present rates. He added in the latter connection that 
there has been a continuing loss of lumber traffic to the 
railroads during the past 15 years. The witness con- 
ceded the carriers’ need for revenue but called attention 
to the Administration’s program to stimulate low-cost 
housing, and the need for keeping down lumber prices 
in connection therewith. 


Dick and Parmelee Cross-Examined 

This week’s sessions, at which Commissioners Miller, 
Mahaffie and Splawn appeared at times on the bench 
with members of Division 7, were devoted, as stated 
above, to the cross-examination of railroad witnesses. 
In response to questioning by Mr. Fulbright, Mr. Dick 
said that he thought freigh trates should allow the full 
cost of the service, including a fair profit. Also, he be- 
lieves that depression earnings should be sufficient to 
maintain the foundation of the railway credit structure, 
which is composed of the “best type of first mortgage 
bonds.” The latter, Mr. Dick said, were never brought 
into jeopardy before this depression. 

The witness did not feel qualified to discuss the 
economics of the railroads’ action in increasing wages 
when prices were going down, although he did refer to 
it as being in accord with the general policy of the 
Administration. Whereupon Commissioner Aitchison 
asked what the Administration had to do with it; and 
the witness replied that the settlement was reached with 
a government mediator involved. Mr. Dick shut off 
further questions from Mr. Fulbright with the reminder 
that he gave no direct testimony on wages. 
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Asked if railroad expenditures in the 1922-30 period 
increased the capacity of the railroad plant, Mr. Dick 
replied that such was one result, although it was not the 
primary purpose of the outlays. Commissioner Aitchison 
questioned the witness on the latter point, but Mr. Dick 
persisted in his view that the primary motive was to 
increase efficiency and cut costs, which results brought 
also increased capacity. 

The brief cross-examination of J. R. Warner, financial 
analyst, was followed by that of Dr. Parmelee, who sub- 
mitted several additional exhibits supplying data which 
had been requested at the time of his previous appear- 
ance. Among these exhibits was one showing by in- 
dividual roads the estimated revenues to be derived from 
the proposed increases ; also, one showing estimated in- 
creases in the cost of coal as a result of the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission’s recent orders fixing mini- 
mum prices. These orders, which the A.A.R. and the 
Consumers’ Counsel are seeking to have postponed, would 
bring an increase in the annual fuel bill, based on 1936 
purchases, of $19,482,422. Dr. Parmelee was cross- 
examined at length on various data in his exhibits. 

Witness Scruggs of the Railroad Security Owners’ 
Association was the last to appear at the hearing. His 
brief cross-examination included a question from Mr. 
Fulbright as to how the witness accounted for the recent 
advance in prices of junior railroad bonds. When Mr. 
Scruggs replied that among the factors involved were 
the filing of the railroad petition and the President’s De- 
cember 10 statement, which was “encouraging,” Com- 
missioner Aitchison interrupted to ask: “Did you find 
any encouragement in the President’s suggestion that if 
a road owed $200,000,000 and could pay interest on only 
$100,000,000, the $200,000,000 ought to be scaled 
down?” The witness’ extended comment brought from 
Commissioner Aitchison the complaint that the question 
remained unanswered; and Mr. Scruggs then said that 
he didn’t find any encouragement in that remark of the 
President’s, but, he added, “it was not surprising.” To 
another question from Mr. Fulbright on security prices, 
the witness said that the present market has in it a 
factor “based on a hope for a rate increase.” 

The hearing then closed with Mr. Fulbright’s request. 
supported by John E. Benton, counsel for the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, for 
10 days after the conclusion of arguments in which to 
file briefs. Mr. Benton also presented a request of the 
Utah commission for additional time for the Salt Lake 
City hearing. 
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One of Two Streamline Steam Locomotives Built at the Union Pacific Shops, Omaha, Neb., and Used as Relief Power for Diesel Strea™- 
liners Operating on This Road between Omaha and Denver, Colo., and Omaha, and Ogden, Utah. The Locomotive Is Equipped wh 
Timken Roller-Bearing Rods and Boxpok Main Driving Wheels 








Harahan of C. & O. 


Passes in Illness 


W. J. Harahan, president of 
C. & O. dies at 69 after almost 


_ 96 years of railroad service 


ILLIAM JOHNSON HARAHAN, president 
W of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Pere Marquette 

and the Nickel Plate, died at the age of 69 on 
December 14, at the C. & O. company hospital at Clifton 
Forge, Va., where he had been brought from Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., several weeks before, suffering from 
an intestinal ailment. His condition grew worse, plung- 
ing him ultimately into a state of coma; death followed 
in a few days. Funeral services were held on December 
17 in Sacred Heart Cathedral, and burial took place in 
Mount Calvary Cemetery, both in Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Harahan, who would have reached the 70-year 
mark on December 22, enjoyed an active railroading 
career of almost 56 years, during which time he held 
the presidency of four railroads, three of them simul- 
taneously. His long list of consecutive railroad posts 
give evidence of intimate experience with such diverse 
branches of the industry as the mechanical, operating 
and engineering departments, and his relationships with 
governmental bodies and railroad associations bespeak a 
still wider grasp of transportation affairs. The son of 
a president of the Illinois Central, the late James T. 
Harahan, in his early years he came into possession of 
valuable training and advice relative to his life’s career, 
though, in no way was his independence restricted there- 
by, for he left the employ of his father’s road in 1907 
to join the Erie staff because he “wanted to get away 
from the road of which my father was president.” 

Mr. Harahan was elected head of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Pere Marauette roads at meetings of the boards 
of directors on July 23, 1935, and a few weeks later 
assumed the presidency also of the Nickel Plate, suc- 
ce ding, in all three posts, the late John J. Bernet (re- 
perted in the Railway Age of July 27, 1935, page 113). 
tripartite chief of what constituted the nucleus of the 
n Sweringen railroad group he faced the problems 
ot 1 yet unfulfilled industrial depression which was espe- 
ci: ‘ly severe on the financial condition of the Nickel Plate 
an! Pere Marquette. “Being president” was not a new 
ex verience for him, however, for his assumption of the 
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William J. Harahan 


Chesapeake & Ohio presidency was but a homecoming to 
the post which he had held during a previous term from 
1920 to 1929, becoming senior vice-president during Mr. 
Bernet’s presidency. He had also been chief executive 
of the Seaboard Air Line from 1918 to 1920. Ata 
luncheon extended him in Richmond on August 5, 1935, 
which was characterized as “the return of our chief,” 
Mr. Harahan declared only that he was happy to be 
“coming back to my old position and in looking into the 
faces of my old friends.” 

Brilliance in railroad direction marked especially his 
first term as president of the C. & O. He became head 
of the road in 1920, when its equipment and properties 
were worn out from the war misuse suffered by the coal 
carriers in particular. He not only restored the system 
to health but pushed it to a top rank as one of the 
country’s most profitable railroads and to a point of 
operating efficiency which gained attention from the en- 
tire railroading fraternity. In part, he accomplished this 
through his success in pushing through badly-needed 
physical connections which gave the C. & O. new markets 
for coal, the life-blood ‘of its income account. In this 
connection, the 63-mile Chesapeake & Hocking was 
built in 1927 to form a connection with the Hocking 
Valley, the latter being subsequently absorbed in 1930, 
by which acquisition the C. & O. gained a strategic out- 
let to the Great Lakes market. Later, connections with 
other Van Sweringen roads, the Pere Marquette, Nickel 
Plate and Erie, gave the road a greatly expanded mar- 
ket. Nor did Mr. Harahan neglect the mine end of 
coal transportation, for during his period a considerable 
mileage of feeder lines in the Pocahontas regions was 
constructed or acquired. 

During his second term as head of the C. & O., Mr. 
Harahan saw the road pass with the other roads com- 
prising the Van Sweringen system of carriers into con- 
trol of Messrs. Kirby and Young, who planned and have 
partially succeeded in bringing about a scaling down of 
the Van Sweringen holding company structure and a 
merger of the constituent carriers into a more stable unit. 
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Thus, in this last year of his presidency, application was 
filed for acquisition by the C. & O. of the Nickel Plate 
and the Erie, while merger with the Pere Marquette has 
already been approved in principle by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The C. & O.’s chief knew how to achieve executive 
efficiency without loss of the more desirable human 
qualities. He was beloved “all along the line” as one 
who placed men above balance sheets. This quality he 
carried to the public relations policies which he placed 
high in the railroad executive’s rules of procedure. Dur- 
ing his presidency, each issue of the “Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Pere Marquette Employees’ Magazine” and its 
predecessor, “The Rail,” carried Mr. Harahan’s “Presi- 
dent’s Page” wherein he conversed with his employees 
on courtesy, good salesmanship and other cardinal points 
in good public relations. In August, 1936, he wrote, for 
example: “Every railroadman is a customer’s man. It’s 
part of our job to make our fellow humans like the 
railroads.” Increasing passenger business was one of 
Mr. Harahan’s great interests, and under his direction 
the C. & O. pursued the purchase of new equipment and 
noteworthy advertising program, including the famous 
“Chessie.” He firmly believed that, properly fostered, 
the railroad passenger business can be pushed to high 
levels, in spite of competition. 

Born in Nashville, Tenn., in 1867, Mr. Harahan re- 
ceived his college education at St. John’s College, New 
Orleans, La. He first entered railroad service in 1881, 
at the age of 14, as a part-time messenger and clerk in 
the superintendent’s office of the Louisville & Nashville, 
at New Orleans, transferring to the shops as apprentice 
in 1884. He left the mechanical department to enter 
service with the engineering department in 1886. For 
two years, beginning 1889, he served as engineer main- 
tenance of way on the Cincinnati division of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 

Continuing in the engineering branch, he went with 
the Baltimore & Southwestern in 1890 as engineer in 
charge of structures and two years later transferred to 
the Illinois Central, of which his father was president, 
becoming roadmaster and trainmaster of the Pontiac 
division. Further pursuing the operating branch of serv- 
ice, he was appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Freeport division in April, 1895, and in October was 
given the post of superintendent. In 1896 he became 
superintendent of the Louisville division and in 1901, 
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left the operating branch to become chief engineer of the 
entire road. 

In 1902 Mr. Harahan was made assistant generai 
manager and in 1905 advanced to fourth vice-president 
and general manager. From January to July of 1907 he 
served as vice-president in charge of traffic and engineer- 
ing, whereupon he left the Illinois Central to become 
assistant to the president of the Erie. In January, 1911, 
he was elected vice-president in charge of engineering. 

On September 26, 1912, Mr. Harahan was elected to 
his first presidency as chief executive of the Seaboard 
Air Line. From July, 1918, to March 1, 1920, during 
the war administration, he served as federal manager of 
the property and from April to December, 1920, he 
served as a member of the Railway Board of Audjust- 
ment No. 1, Division of Labor, U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration. From 1920 to 1929 he occupied the presidency 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, becoming, in the latter year, 
senior vice-president, which position he held until the 
death of J. J. Bernet in July, 1935, when he again be- 
came president of the C. & O. and, in addition, of the 
Pere Marquette and Nickel Plate. 


Rail “Share” of Traffic 
Down Since 1923-25 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


LASS 1 railroads in 1936 failed by 196,000,000 
* tons to maintain their average 1923-25 position as 

carriers of freight originating from production in 
this country, according to a study of those trends re- 
cently made public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Statistics. No definite estimate of 
the revenue loss is attempted but Dr. M. O. Lorenz, 
director of the Bureau, suggests in his introductory com- 
ment that such loss would be fixed at $1,064,227,000 by 
a calculation which multiplied the tons of lost traffic in 
each class by the average revenue per ton received for 
the freight now carried in that class. This, however, 
is called “too large a figure because the average haul 
of lost traffic is probably shorter than the average haul 
of the traffic now on the rails”; but, Dr. Lorenz adds, 
if the haul of the traffic lost averages only 100 miles, 
the loss in revenue might be $615,000,000. 
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The study, which is an attempt to measure the ex- 
tent to which steam railways have lost traffic to com- 
petitive means of transport, was begun by L. L. Schmit- 
ter and completed under the direction of E. S. Hobbs. 
The production series used were “for the most part” 
selected or constructed by Thor Hultgren. Dr. Lorenz 
points out that a satisfactory account of what has hap- 
pened is difficult to give “because regular and complete 
statistics of highway and waterway traffic are not avail- 
able and also because the new means of transport have 
themselves created traffic.” The present study, he goes 
on to explain, takes the form of a comparison of the 
trend of railway traffic for a series of years with indices 
of national production of the kinds of goods which rail- 
ways carry. 

Proceeding in this fashion the study first explains its 
statistical methods and adjustments and then develops 
its tables based on the 1923-1925 average as 100. The 
application of the production index for each year to 
the railway tonnage of the base period gives for each 
year what is designated in the tables as “computed traf- 
fic,” i. e., the amount the railroads would have carried 
if they maintained their relative 1923-1925 position. 
Against this “computed traffic” is set up the actual, and 
the difference between the two is shown as the railway 
loss. 

The “computed traffic” for 1936 is 1,136,629,000 tons 
and the actually tonnage 940,894,000 tons. The 196,- 
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000,000 “loss” in tonnage is distributed among all com- 
modity groups, and only here and there did a small item 
hold its own. Among products of agriculture, for ex- 
ample, the 1936 cotton traffic was 409,000 tons above 
the “computed traffic’; and among manufactures and 
miscellaneous the actual 1936 tonnage of rails and 
fastenings was 62,000 tons in excess of the ‘computed 
traffic.’ There were a few other exceptions such as 
these, but for products of agriculture on the whole the 
1936 production index was 92.9 and the index of tons 
originated 77.5. These 1936 figures for other com- 
modity groups were respectively as follows: Animals 
and products, 95.8 and 60; products of mines, 86.6 and 
76.6; products of forests, 69.3 and 48.2; manufactures 
and miscellaneous, 108.9 and 90.6; all 1. c. 1. freight, 105 
and 39. The 1936 production index number for all 
traffic was 91.3; the index of total tons originated 75.6. 

The foregoing results, the report points out, are sub- 
ject to various qualifications, but it is believed that ad- 
justments have made the influence of such factors as 
small as possible. Each of the years since the 1923-1925 
base period -was treated in the same manner as 1936, 
and from the data thus developed various tables and the 
accompanying chart were prepared. The chart’s curves 
compare the “computed tonnage’? with actual tonnage 
and ton-miles. The less marked fall in the latter is ex- 
plained by the fact that “for short haul tons the loss was 
greater than for long haul tons.” 


Buying Survey Yields Data 
on Railway Needs 


Supply requirements of 100 roads tabulated for 1936 — Small 
and poor companies compared — New tests of consumption 


N analysis of railway buying has been completed 
A by the Railway Age in which the requirements 
of more than 100 railroads are compared in sev- 
eral ways, by measuring their buying of materials of 
different kinds in terms of line mileage, ton-miles and 
earnings and by segregating the large and small and 
the rich and poor roads and the roads in different regions. 
This examination supplements an earlier summary giv- 
ing total purchases by classes* and experiments with 
ton-miles as a yardstick of the railroads’ consumption of 
locomotive and car steel. The values include materials 
purchased for locomotives and cars built in railway 
shops and materials purchased for construction work 
by railroad forces, while excluding fuel and also com- 
mercially-built cars and locomotives. It is the fourth 
consecutive study which has been made along similar 
lines in the past four years. 


Poor Roads Lead Rich Roads 


_Poor roads led the rich roads in 1936 in the propor- 
tion of their income spent for new materials and sup- 
plies, while the large roads spent more of their earnings 
than the smaller roads. Measured in dollars per mile, 
railroads in the Great Lakes region bested the western 
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*Roilway Age of April 10, 1937. 


roads in purchases of forest products, while the Poca- 
hontas region was ahead in iron and steel. Expenditures 
for locomotive and car steel per ton-mile averaged high- 
est in the New England region and total purchases 
were highest per mile in the Pocahontas region and 
highest per dollar earned in the Central and Southwestern 





Purchases By Types of Roads—1936 


Per Cent of 








Dollars Per Mile Operating Revenues 
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Total Ties, Rail, Total Ties, Rail, 

Purch. Misc. Misc. Purch. Misc. Misc. 
Roads in receivership. $2,802 $1,849 $1,386 22.4 14.9 11.2 
Fe EME ak wicnvaine 3,521 2,092 1,833 19.3 12.4 9.8 
Large TOGGS cccosc0s 3,428 2,315 1,950 23.2 15.5 12.7 
Small reads ..0.0<0 3,151 2,035 1,588 19.7 12.4 9.2 
regions. In all calculations the dollar values represent 


invoice values plus the transportation charges paid to 
foreign lines. 

Several yardsticks were used to compensate in part 
for the imperfections of each. Miles of main line oper- 
ated is a measure which disregards variations in the 
total track mileage, as well as differences in grade and 
curvature, differences in traffic volume and differences 
in the distance from sources of supply. The mileage 
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Selected Divisions of Railway Purchases 





Dollars Per Million 
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MN ee aga i Pau n ducanie'c wai 347 501 112 186 40 1,320 33 21 16 21 Ce 
PE nx otwmevetteseceeus 251 437 195 261 79 1,854 31 31 19 1 A. 
B. 
2 Ait. 350 556 68 74 8 495 12 10 13 7 B. 
IRM gs ae ko 196 424 142 139 112 1,700 127 23 25 17 Ce 
PRI. twos cb cant skeecares 1,230 1,566 1,383 841 41 5,450 44 10 10 6 C. 
OS 2 SRO ane: 111 374 227 306 107 1,720 156 53 ( % 
See ae eres eee hed gees a D. 
ese eeeeeeeeseueees 5: :. 
UG dxaucedhaks waueas 2 3 Pe 
TT 9) Speen 226 502 32 97 24 1,120 E 33 Re 
Penna. Sys. (ex. freight) ....... 171 319 177 282 177 2,850 253 24 76 . W 
CE cick iluneadidwwseeaew eres 62 251 ia 56 92 1,580 67 30 33 12 
PSR 450 680 286 247 46 1,390 21 26 14 23 Po 
RE rae ca nacaiuweeekiebva 202 387 164 237 129 2,167 169 47 102 16 C. 
Pocahontas Region: N, 
8 ee: ie a 215 405 507 401 128 2,510 6 12 7 D4 R. 
oh 7 iia eeeenb ener 71 243 759 678 110 3,860 127 12 45 9 Vi 
BLS! i Seine 1,000 1,227 538 426 155 4,690 373 103 28 30) 
WEED: cunedeneiavne eee ensden 250 364 258 19§ 121 3,320 62 16 70 221 So: 
ET eee 198 358 577 484 122 3,138 95 14 26 31 A. 
Southern Region: A. 
AL 1 scyhit ER ee 211 297 90 38 5 256 8 38 16 2 Ce 
A a: RE aie 130 222 46 42 29 1,100 17 39 11 8 C. 
Me Soca wud 68 199 140 136 680 57 29 31 3 Cli 
te Jt eee 220 349 65 52 252 6 24 16 6 Col 
SE Se een cc asuec aus 221 372 fi 78 es 192 21 31 12 42 r 
CU EI, éccscevdennerancns 235 495 oe 99 mt 377 23 61 30 9 Ga 
4 & ee ereneerS 206 296 ne 25 16 508 42 69 17 7 G, 
I 185 286 19 14 se 123 2 44 4 I. 
og Fe Veeeteenees 178 250 200 93 3 540 9 31 10 2 i 
oR . aioyeteteeptattrenanernn 118 338 58 90 35 985 113 24 25 17 ~] 
Se “Sh Reman en eto aes 85 284 205 122 71 1,180 51 27 38 2 ~y 
MM MMR, sick cane iraae soe wacews 302 404 60 66 351 12 20 30 n, 
MMM Fo ogc me Mad acid 200 420 67 48 2 472 11 44 17 No 
is Ge Os Ey seeencscesceceses 190 353 295 136 46 1,100 42 39 50 18 = 
I MRS no an wa wag wines 164 250 186 90 6 600 8 45 32 Ter 
A te a ven dasdwa'euacendubecs 175 ie 74 i ns we ; ea . a1 
er re 349 540 110 153 59 900 15 36 20 9 - 
DGS» Cccsananecéouseevea 248 496 168 115 5 580 17 33 19 4 No 
NE as RNa NG adieln canoes 182 347 105 100 37 785 47 31 28 10 C. 
Northwestern Region: x 
i) & Seer 1A 348 319 203 34 1,070 48 34 15 18 D- 
AM NG: bakecestasdivesesendes 210 317 278 303 29 1,100 17 39 11 8 fy 
REE Ee eae eee aoe eee 228 354 119 109 17 600 19 24 25 5 G 
SR ONE | vaca btn b0% uo-woe in 140 260 17 283 39 1,720 71 13 30 72 3 
BS ME Bs cee a ache 122 173 ae 34 1 178 6 67 31 11 
Gy’ be tail ese alata ald 48 151 5 33 12 292 17 14 15 2 M 
ES ee eaercearorTe: 278 370 471 262 5 1,090 12 29 25 3 e 
OS 2 2 eee 240 342 98 10 955 12 75 201 17 x 
A "See RRCeeiap Ont 169 351 50 234 7 21 6 2 - 
BOD. scensntieneraiesraensevewees 146 204 29 71 1 247 5 25 16 3 Ne 
er ge 121 270 111 129 32 657 20 21 18 3 = 
NE TN oS eas db aaaecembces 177 275 a 14 3 193 5 39 3 4 
at i tae eee 144 233 156 uh va 515 Cen 
a Eee 170 310 120 121 26 621 28 22 16 8 
Central Western Region: C 
I, At ed ee ei ee a 462 732 439 89 1,500 49 62 17 36 Cc 
ah SE 5 Siege 153 287 172 132 34 765 34 29 13 5 Col 
of AS SS SS eee 162 289 8 150 55 930 33 33 33 32 D_ 
otk Ty 28 36 Se Metpneee eee 144 220 220 170 22 850 42 25 16 7 Ft 
ee ore 102 145 16 24 5 425 25 64 17 19 Ne 
D. & R. G. W. (ex. freight) 228 345 361 217 35 1,530 39 39 52 13 5 
Ft. V 4 } ara 86 161 28 2 283 19 38 14 7 U 
DT en ag avccsa vite’ 115 128 6 52 4 178 6 46 5 Via 
2 i DIE occa ceexcciacs 90 232 200 139 46 ee 46 14 25 5 W 
ee at dee a cic. au 139 239 244 203 43 162 50 35 12 29 . 
inn ahila Caisae. Ga bak Ween aia elas 57 101 . 61 2 380 16 28 11 13 
We, NS rr re re aa 300 561 1,087 524 22 2,580 28 27 10 19 Sou 
ae 161 291 218 180 44 1,112 43 29 20 16 Bur 
Southwestern Region: E 
Cl cts eae Bee c.g dew ae as 79 os us a2 5 e = 3 . Mo 
Ng i RRA ene 230 420 208 163 1,470 30 29 38 38 ME 
2 UF iiontieeedeaie nena 121 284 381 262 8 1.080 22 33 32 Mo 
a See eeeeniioets 172 214 12 a ; ie a Be Re os St 
Fe eS ae 75 160 ” 36 12 340 15 17 11 11 St 
IIS irra CUS lrtalnmiaacdarerra 162 is 122 ifs : oe ; a T 
eS SD 2 eaeeereeapaeee 176 267 118 145 27 852 37 25 33 21 T 
St. L. S. W. (ex. freight) ...... 165 367 149 172 1 1,650 17 35 23 a 
_ ST _ SR ei roo E 38 246 149 119 69 1,300 38 50 25 24 
BP RING Vcecck wancand sadness 81 210 41 104 24 i 29 22 21 5 a 
OE GES RIE 117 229 90 133 27 922 32 34 30 7 
United States Average ..... 175 324 157 168 53 1,175 55 27 28 19 









* Invoices plus freight on foreign lines. 
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ie Dollars Per Million Gross Ton Miles ~ Dollars per Mile— -—P. C. of Oper. Rev.—, 
Tubes Bolts, .oco. and Oil Brass and Ties, Ties, 
’ Nez’ England Region: and Flues Nuts Castings Car Steel h’se mt’l Copoer Rail, Misc. Misc. Rail, Misc. Misc. 
a ae a errr $3 $17 $67 $191 $34 $37 $1,290 $1,246 12.9 8.5 
rs Bos' on & Albany ee ee ee ee srk “s 2 om ee 3,941 3,864 9.4 9.2 
| N. a a SE 3 20 122 331 23 46 4,053 3,815 10.5 9.9 
Cen ral TS ew aos eames ee anoles a a ors ae e eis 1,923 1,666 14.5 12.6 
IONE 05046 ciple be Gass eo outa 10 12 33 135 21 19 641 519 7.6 6.2 
Average incl. B. & M. and Me. C. 7 17 82 266 28 50 2,418 2,186 10.1 9 
Great Lakes Region: 
SR ere 1 rae 33 92 6 17 976 801 Be 5.9 
Se OE eee ere 12 33 150 423 27 20 1,858 1,192 9.1 5.8 
SS 4. ae ee eee 10 17 63 237 13 18 3,885 3,420 12.7 1.2 
Ss . “ere rr cre 5 11 49 222 29 20 5,697 5,024 11.3 1.9 
Detr. : ae rune 12 12 53 194 35 14 451 310 13.5 9.2 
8S SS 2) Sere ere 2 + 20 77 7 9 5,080 2,969 6.4 3.7 
= Sn Ae A an rr ne ree 7 a3 32 134 20 21 3,063 2,565 9.7 8.1 
“> << eee errr a 17 112 298 23 22 1,972 1,621 10.7 8.8 
Lehi SP ee 4 16 110 282 20 45 3,630 3,519 9.8 9.5 
MORON Sas cwicwneawian ee sés 1 3 12 65 10 13 1,454 860 5.5 3.2 
| PORTE CCU CTR CT CET 9 28 112 622 92 48 4,633 3,944 11.2 9.6 
1 a ee eee a 16 24 44 225 23 50 4,083 3,588 13.6 11.9 
ee 3S ee ee 3 7 19 96 11 17 2,354 1,799 9.6 7 
i a i ok re ee 4 10 35 175 18 29 1,170 1,060 7.6 6.9 
Bt hide lain apne manele weer mand 3 10 42 148 10 16 1,642 1,158 10.7 7 
ek te Ses Secretar nr re 2 24 20 193 43 9 767 411 13.6 ee: 
3 SS eee rrr ee 16 32 44 439 27 41 4,307 3,292 15.1 11.5 
a Se Ee ee eee ee is 8 14 148 32 15 607 379 10.7 6.6 
an Wate oe a mane re eee 3 7 63 177 13 21 2,429 1,938 12.8 10.2 
| I ce ccacnnanie tiie 11 18 44 197 21 37 3,373 2,897 11.6 1 
Central Eastern Region: 
aS AR ee eee 24 11 53 153 44 15 1,483 1,020 11.2 7 
iO NO as ekki nara dice ne ater eae bean 7 14 49 196 19 19 3,282 2,904 12.2 6.1 
SS Te a ee ee 3 14 91 230 23 18 8,521 5,736 12.4 8.4 
aS et a Seer ns 5 11 42 180 28 40 3,540 3,163 i 6.9 
) Se ee eee 4 10 55 160 29 21 2,143 1,680 12.4 9.7 
‘ a 2 Bae ee ee 1 11 80 230 42 57 2,748 2,447 9.5 6.5 
, See re eer 8 17 54 185 27 33 2,529 2,209 13.6 11.8 
Se Pe cM se cra ienamlaiasa aves wi wieeieiorele 6 9 103 243 24 45 1,448 1,196 8.7 7.2 
‘ eS. See eee 6 36 166 410 34 46 2.066 1,734 11.0 9.2 
Penna. Sys. (ex. freight) ...... 5 14 85 261 13 10 4.865 4,506 12.1 3.2 
, DE. a aGure sasha ere ees aoe 3 14 58 186 15 7 2,812 2,738 6.9 6.7 
2 TL. Me. Rial a cinta Sale cece brea. een ate eteue 5 9 44 168 15 39 3,263 2,437 17.7 13 
: PS a orticaunmcemma tare 10 26 138 238 31 27 3,875 3,483 11.3 10 
3 Pocahontas Region: 
6 hy. Eee rer errr ere 1 7 19 107 10 10 3,907 3,140 8.9 7 
i ae Tae rb Gea ales ies een ee lane ae Ff 2 49 174 1S 7 6.340 5,476 14.7 12.7 
. EY 2 Seen 17 19 78 379 39 47 803 640 12.4 
9 ME aioe scares een nenees 8 12 8 366 17 6 4,351 3,815 15.3 13.4 
0 PEE bk sce uhale Cow aaa Late 3 6 31 153 13 9 4,944 4,128 11.6 7 
1 er Region: 
1 SY fe ee 2 20 37 154 20 54 1,065 748 19.9 13.9 
A Deen taba cant Stn Savin reese itn Se plaice 4 8 13 155 18 52 1,149 959 10.5 1 
» MN A RG os crave winign acelwieienigse- 10 13 72 205 25 37 1,358 1,134 16.4 15 
Q EE er, eee eee 6 11 24 154 23 16 911 616 13.8 9.4 
4 NE ee ere ree 7 13 40 176 14 20 1,920 1,679 9.4 g 
; M. & GOO. 2. sc cccceveceecece 6 25 42 262 40 35 1,235 920 16.8 
7 ene es 16 14 54 254 25 15 1,228 996 10.1 
9 Oo SEE eee eee saree 13 11 26 127 14 Zs 5,226 2,922 18.0 
» = eS Sere ee 5 9 26 107 17 23 1,013 616 13.0 
. FE Grants al ctere& wie eat waar aeversly 5 9 42 176 30 22 2,246 2.051 13.2 
- Re Sites weg aicacd 575 jelcad una nhacacnl ba acaleew 3 9 36 166 21 11 2,192 1,890 12.0 
7 Miss, NG, \ackcapianw acces vue a acies 21 7 46 180 22 33 866 491 14.1 
7 SS eee ar ee 4 13 30 140 23 41 1,244 1,007 13.7 10.5 
: a ES SR nee 3 16 58 243 29 13 1,978 1,470 16.1 11 
BNA INS va atwaa ee a caaaleces 15 23 60 267 21 19 1,023 665 19.4 12.6 
s ME ea hoe niacoaeh Battie Gees a a vas ne a a 1,508 1,258 16.9 14.1 
4 ee Pee rt rr er ree 9 8 38 164 20 36 2,021 1,504 13.9 9.¢ 
i Sa ee eres 5 13 33 175 48 34 1,385 945 15.8 10.7 
9 TN gic en ecla na bax pmo aor 6 1 39 176 24 27 1,733 1,419 13.5 11 
4 Northwestern Region: 
10 SS. 8S) SRN errr ee war 9 13 57 200 17 20 1,881 1,348 17.1 
MR, FY he Ginleiandi aierua eras eine 6 he bins 5 21 114 17 27 1,790 1,284 14.4 
18 EE RRS eer OES aaa 6 13 32 146 20 25 1,343 969 12.1 8.7 
e 2 eS ae eee 6 12 50 261 20 22 2,675 2,492 7.8 7 
5 BN: LM Ml, aitin on a Siem accra! <is 7 18 38 207 30 23 463 329 9.5 6.8 
7? EE TIO ne are eee a + 21 86 12 12 1,177 7,122 10.7 10.2 
1 eS eS eee 12 10 63 239 21 27 1,791 1,018 25.8 14.6 
L. hh ee Oe ee ee 1 37 224 724 27 31 1,603 1,322 8.5 7.0 
3 DEON, prc Poe cease oan 9 6 27 114 31 20 651 472 11.1 * 
17 PMS pi cieece sieve wasn wis ooateeeiseenke 4 10 20 99 20 27 609 421 9.8 6.8 
4 EE Rae ee 2 ‘ 60 155 14 22 1,351 1,019 14.7 12.0 
3 Spokar 1e rere eee 2 11 104 236 20 9 580 394 42 9 83 
3 3 eg | CE on arene o* rn -- v0 ‘ -s 945 644 10.7 7.3 
4 ONE Suntec oie knees ees 4 8 36 135 19 19 1,372 1,058 13.7 10.6 
¢ Central Western Region 
g EE SR a ee 4 18 5S 241 22 59 3,196 2,696 18.6 13.7 
| he So SS ee eae 6 7 43 139 23 33 1,809 1,473 15.2 12.4 
26 2. & . BS eee 4 10 39 197 14 14 1,744 1,466 16.0 13.4 
: SS) SS ae ee ee on 6 11 39 160 18 36 1,589 1,210 15.4 11.7 
2 Colo, " ee eta 11 19 39 223 19 47 843 722 11.3 9.6 
- D. G. Ww. (ex. freight) 5 19 134 365 24 27 2,388 1,782 24.1 18.0 
19 = “g Be Mas scteuonstetcses 2 9 41 158 28 46 759 667 11.2 9.9 
13 MS INMME) ccna were aie ais.p os. wee oe e% 36 45 25 267 109 90 510 380 15.0 11.2 
- By. DO REM occ ceinss cea <a 1 14 #2 a 2 1,833 1,534 10.9 9.1 
5 Mee, (EG lad cctircatotenteesws 5 10 78 236 19 36 2,704 2,312 17.2 14.7 
5 . :subadiesaaics MeeesesnkeeA es 19 2 31 180 38 40 796 723 8.1 7.4 
29 Lhe Ce PRES OLRERG enn Ee 2 15 65 209 19 16 3,779 2,383 29.4 18.5 
15 VOUNNE cn cc viens esate wows 4 9 48 177 19 25 2,130 1,738 16.2 13 
19 South:estern Region 
16 i eee eee - " 140 136 3.9 22 
r i Me ecient. dabveneectades 13 8 107 297 16 25 2,456 1,987 15.6 12.¢ 
= Se Seer ree eee 15 13 53 207 25 24 1,827 1,303 20.0 14.3 
38 OR eedeneaearey i nef a 364 181 12.7 6.3 
6 ge CO THM hice siicce cic 3 9 30 114 14 20 788 702 8.3 7.4 
BP. sadgrrersicsaebannenss + aN 15 15 2,562 2,260 28.7 25.3 
i1 My Se See eee 3 15 91 252 33 29 1,523 1,216 16.9 13.5 
res r L. Sw. (ex. freight) .....<. 17 13 224 428 16 32 2,603 1,980 23.5 20.4 
1 . ER SAIL AO 10 14 98 278 33 32 2,318 2.117 15.9 14.6 
1 - & N, 2 Pa S Noo ated te OSS 2 30 17 1,136 1,004 11.9 10.6 
4 A. CE Se ee 8 16 101 279 20 21 1,609 1,387 15.7 13.5 
5 a, fe States Average ...... 6 12 53 195 19 24 2,242 1,889 13:1 11.0 
19 = 
15 * ‘avoices plus freight on foreign lines. 


























denominator, however, makes up in stability for some 
of the things it lacks in completeness, and is especially 
suited for measuring the relative consumption of ties, 
rail and similar classes of roadway material where the 
effect of traffic volume or service life is not as pro- 
nounced as in other lines of consumption. 

During 1936, the analysis shows, total crosstie pur- 
chases averaged $175 per mile, being highest in the 
Great Lakes region where the regional average was 
$251, and lowest in the Southwestern region where 
the average was $117. Rail averaged $157 per mile in 
the United States and ranged from an average of $90 in 
the Southwestern region to $577 in the Pocahontas 
region. Purchases of all products of iron and steel, 
including metals for locomotives and cars, averaged 
$1,175 per mile in the aggregate, ranging from an av- 
erage of $3,138 in the Pocahontas region to an average 
of $621 in the Northwestern region. 


A Work Measure for Steel 


Comparisons between the purchases of iron and steel 
for locomotives and cars were made by expressing the 
expenditures for selected classes of these materials in 
terms of the dollars spent per million gross ton-miles. 
This measure ignores the effect of location on the costs 
paid by different railroads for similar materials, the 
differences in the proportion of company-owned to for- 
eign equipment used, differences in the proportion of 
new equipment purchased to old equipment maintained 
and differences in the proportion of equipment built in 
railroad shops to equipment built in commercial shops, 
and especially the differences in the proportion of new 
materials to old materials for maintenance. Authoritative 
ton-mileage figures are available for each railroad, how- 
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Comparisons between the requirements of the large 
and small and the solvent and insolvent roads have been 
made by this paper for four consecutive years. Dif- 
ferences between the railroads are too great to make any 








Regional Purchases, Materials and Fuel—1936 


Per Cent of 


Dollars per Mile r 
Operating Revenues 
bie aettg.1 °c 


of Road Operated 
Ss et 


“Total Ties, Rail, “Total Ties, Rail, 
Purch. Misc. Misc. Purch. Misc. Mi 








oO 


New England ....... $4,368 $2,418 $2,186 18.3 10.1 9.2 
Great Lakes ....... 5.433 3.373 2,897 187° 11.6 10.0 
Central Eastern .... 5,666 3,875 3,483 16.6 11.3 10.2 
ae 6,602 4,944 4,128 25.5 11.6 9.7 
Pees 2,596 1,733 1,419 20.1 13.5 11.0 
Northwestern ........ 2,134 1,372 1,058 21.3 13.7 10.6 
Central Western .... 3,270 2,130 1,738 25.0 16.2 13.2 
Southwestern ........ 2,180 1,609 1,387 Ff 15.7 13.5 
United States ....... 3,389 2,242 1,889 19.8 134 11.0 





one basis of comparison wholly sufficient, and composite 
averages do not necessarily represent the experience of 
each railroad. The averages for 1936, however, again 
show that the small roads, as well as the large roads, are 
factors in railway buying and that railroads in the hands 
of receivers or trustees often consume materials more 
liberally than solvent roads, especially those solvent roads 
which must live sparingly to keep out of receivership. 

In 1936, the Class I railroads operating less than 1,000 
miles of line spent in the aggregate $3,151 per mile for 
new materials and fuel, as compared with an average 
expenditure by the larger roads of $3,428 per mile, and 
the purchases made by the small roads for new materials 
and fuel were 19.7 per cent of their operating revenues, 
as compared with an average of 23.2 per cent spent by 
the larger roads. 

During the same period, aggregate purchases made by 
railroads in the hands of the courts for new materials and 
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New lron and Steel for 
Locomotives and Cars 


Per Million Gross Ton 
Miles - 1936 
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ever, and dollars-per-ton recognizes the close relation- 
ship between the consumption of materials for equip- 
ment and the work performed by the equipment. 
Railroads in the aggregate bought $27 of wheels, tires 
and axles per million gross ton-miles in 1936, $28 of bar 
iron and steel, $6 of boiler tubes and super-heater units, 
$12 of bolts, nuts, rivets, washers, etc., $15 of locomo- 
tive and car forgings, and $53 of castings. Total iron 
and steel purchases for locomotives averaged $195 per 
million gross ton-miles, with the regional purchases 
ranged from an average of $135 in the Northwestern 
region to an average of $266 in the New England region. 
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Dollars Spent per Ton-Mile for Iron and Steel for Locomotives and Cars 
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fuel averaged $2,802 per mile, as compared with an 
average expenditure of $3,521 made by the solvent roads, 
while the aggregate expenditures for new materials and 
fuel made by the insolvent roads was equivalent to 22.4 
per cent of their aggregate revenues, as compared with 
expenditures by the solvent roads of 19.3 per cent o! 
their revenues. The purchases by the small roads in 
1936 were thus less per mile and per dollar than were 
the purchases made by the large roads, and the pur- 
chases by the small roads were also less per mile, but 
were greater per dollar earned than those of the more 
prosperous roads. These facts are given in the tables. 
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The Concrete Pile Trestle as a 
Track-Elevation Structure—at the 
Baxter Avenue Station 





Use Concrete Pile Trestle in 


L. & N. Grade Separation 


Project on Cincinnati line in Louisville involves nearly 
a mile of double-track elevated structure 


REINFORCED concrete viaduct, in which the 

bents consist of three 24-in. octagonal concrete 

piles under each track, is the outstanding feature 
of a track elevation project now nearing completion on 
the Louisville & Nashville at Louisville, Ky. The proj- 
ect covers a line distance of 8,560 ft., of which 3,353 ft. 
is embraced in the approach ramps. For the remaining 
distance the tracks are supported entirely on a struc- 
ture that includes bridges over five streets and 1,034 ft. 
of concrete trestle with built-in-place bents and piers. 
But the pile trestle, including that for the elevated 
double-track main line and two single-track industrial 
lead ramps, represents the equivalent of 8,315 ft. of 
single-track trestle of this type and involved the driving 


+ 
0.02 


\ 
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Industrial leads. 


of 1,400 reinforced concrete piles in various lengths up 
to 55 ft. 

The project embraces that portion of the Louisville 
& Nashville’s line to Cincinnati that lies in the valley of 
Beargrass creek, a small stream that flows in a generally 
northerly direction across the eastern part of the city 
to the Ohio river. Owing to the occupancy of adjacent 
property of industries, unfavorable topography and the 
necessity for bridges across the creek, only two streets, 
Broadway and Baxter street, crossed the railway at 
grade between Kentucky street and Spring street, a 
distance of 9,000 ft. One other, Breckenridge street, 
crossed over it on a viaduct. However, because this 
valley separates the eastern resident section of the city 
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Map and Profile of the Grade Separation Project at Louisville 


Elevated tracks 
Tracks at ground level 
Temporary tracks --------- 
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from the business center, the concentration of traffic on 
this limited number of streets gave rise to an urgent 
demand for grade separation. ‘The project entailed an 
expenditure of about $1,240,000, of which amount $1,- 
140,625 was allotted from federal grade separation funds, 
the balance being supplied jointly by the railroad and the 
city. 


Situation Favors Track Elevation 


The original location of the railroad in the valley 
involved a number of crossings of the creek on pile 
trestles, but during the course of an improvement proj- 
ect that embraced the construction of a concrete-lined 
channel for the creek and a straightening of the course 
of the stream as a means of reducing flood damage, the 
main line was relocated so that it crosses the creek at 
only three places. However, to provide adequate service 
for the industries, the railroad has one or more tracks 
on each side of the creek in most of the affected territory. 

Occupancy of this valley by the railroad required 
abrupt descents from both the north and the south, a 
condition that was especially advantageous in the de- 
velopment of a plan for track elevation. As a matter of 
fact, the required separation of grades—ranging from 








The Pile Driving Outfit, Showing the Pipe Used to Core Holes in 
Locations Near Existing Substructures 


17.94 to 23.18 ft.—involved ascents of only 9 to 12 ft., 
on grades of 0.7 per cent and 0.6 per cent, respectively, 
compared with descents of 14 to 16 ft., on grades of 0.8 
per cent to 0.9 per cent, maximum, on the old grade 
line. However, to continue service connections with 
industries it was necessary to construct three leads de- 
scending to ground level on grades of as much as 4.75 
per cent. 

The elevated main tracks occupy substantially the same 
alinement as the original main tracks on the lower level, 
except in the vicinity of the Baxter Avenue passenger 
station, where the two main tracks were spread to make 
room for a narrow station building and island platform 
between them. 

Train movements during construction were handled 
over parallel industry lead tracks, together with tem- 
porary connections. Between Broadway and Baxter 
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Breckenridge Street Looking Across the Beargrass Creek Bridge 
Toward the Undercrossing—Automatic Gates for Industry Lead in 
Foreground 


avenue, it was found most convenient to use a track on 
the opposite side of the creek, entailing the construction 
of a temporary bridge across the creek just south of 
Baxter avenue. 


Five Street Under-Crossings 


Owing to the close promixity of Beargrass creek and 
of industry tracks on the surface, the raising of the 
main tracks on embankments with natural side slopes 
was out of the question. Consequently the choice lay 
between a fill retained by parallel walls and an elevated 
structure, and comparative estimates led to the selection 
of the latter. The agreement with the city called for 
underpass structures for Broadway and Baxter avenue, 
for an extension of Walnut street to Hamilton avenue 
and an extension of Brent street to an intersection with 
Broadway, as well as an undercrossing to replace the 
overcrossing at Breckenridge street. The agreement 
provided also for three-span structures (with columns at 
the curb lines), accommodating roadways from 33 ft. 
to 70 ft. between curbs. Except at Baxter avenue, ade- 
quate grade separation was provided to permit sufficient 
floor depth for steel deck girder spans over the roadway, 
with concrete slabs for ballasted track. At this street, 
which has a clear span over the roadway of 61 it. 
through girders were used. The sidewalks are spanned 


by reinforced concrete slabs at all streets. 

The architectural design of these structures embraces 
the treatment of the ends of the piers as massive pilasters 
projecting beyond the faces of the superstructure, and car- 





The Beargrass Creek Crossing North of Broadway—Industrial | ead 
in Background 
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A View of the Trestle Where 
Cast-in-Place Bents Were Substi- 
tuted for Pile Bents 


ried above the tops of the spans as pylons. The city plan 
commission also insisted that the steel girders be masked 
by concrete facias, which were constructed as girders of 
an inverted U-section, the top serving as a foot walk. 
These facia girders are independent of the steel girders 
and, except in the structure with the shortest span, they 
are supported at one end on a roller-type expansion 
bearing. The concrete deck slab on the steel girders was 
built with a free joint along the center line between 
tracks, and a copper gutter suspended under this joint 
carries drainage to the slabs over the sidewalks. 

Rock foundation, with an overburden of from 5 to 40 
ft. of earth, was available throughout the entire con- 
struction territory, and all street crossing substructures 
were carried to rock. The reinforced concrete trestle is 
supported on pile bents driven to rock, except for a dis- 
tance of about 1,100 ft. at the south end, where the 
overburden is 10 ft. or less in thickness. For this part 
of the structure, cast-in-place bents were constructed on 
rock foundation. In other respects, the general design 
of the trestle is uniform throughout. 

The six-pile bents (for two tracks at 13-ft. centers) 
are spaced 21 ft., center to center, except for odd panel 
lengths next to the street structures and for the intro- 
duction of a double or anchor bent with two rows of 
piles four feet center to center at intervals of six to eight 
panels. The piles are topped with built-in-place caps on 
which reinforced concrete slabs, 26 ft. wide, were cast in 
place. Brackets extending 3 ft. 7 in. from the two sides 
were cast with the slabs at one end and the center of the 
span to support the posts for a pipe railing and precast 
sidewalk slabs 6 in. thick. Thus, the deck has an out-to- 
out width of 31 ft. 2 in. 

The same design of superstructure was used on the 





A View Underneath the Brent Street Under-Crossing, Showing the 
D uble-Girder Concrete Fascias that Support the Trainmens’ Walks 
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cast-in-place piers. The piers are of a light sill-post-and- 
cap construction except for anchor piers introduced at 
intervals of five to six panels. 

A noteworthy modification of the reinforced concrete 
pile trestle design was applied for the distance of about 
900 ft. from the north side of Baxter avenue to the 
north end of the structure. Here the main tracks were 
spread to a maximum of 47 ft. 8 in. to make room for 
a Station to take the place of the old Baxter street sta- 
tion in this location. The new facilities at this point 
include an island platform about 900 ft. long with a sta- 
tion building at track level 76 ft. 434 in. long by 18 ft. 
5% in. wide. 
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Typical Cross Section of the Concrete Pile Trestle 


piles each, except at the station where three single bents 
and two double bents of three piles each were con- 
structed. Access to the platform from the street level 
is afforded by two stairways and a ramp, the lower ends 
of which terminate in concrete walks under the struc- 
ture that lead to a station entrance on the ground level 
on the north side of Baxter avenue. 


Pile Driving Methods 


The project was carried out under contract by the 
Henry Bickel Company of Louisville, and all piles and 
other precast units were cast in the contractor’s head- 
quarters yard which abuts on the railroad in the vicinity 
of Garden and Baxter streets. The driving of the piles 
was sublet to the Western Foundation Company of Chi- 
cago. As the terms of the contract made the contractor 
responsible for the length of piles required, special care 
was taken in making soundings to determine the required 
penetration. This was done economically and effectively 
by driving a 5¢-in steel rod with a sledge hammer. 

The piles were driven by a No. 0 Vulcan steam ham- 
mer with a 7,500-lb. ram, suspended from an 85-ft. boom 
supported by a skid derrick operating on the ground. 
The piles were delivered on cars over a track that was 
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taken up as the driver backed away from the completed 
bents. In locations where the piles were placed near 
the walls of the creek channel or in close proximity of 
sewers, excessive iateral ground thrust was avoided by 
driving the piles in cored holes. These holes were formed 
by driving a steel pipe of 15-in. inside diameter that was 
equipped at its lower end with a detachable alloy steel bell 
or cutting edge with diametrical diaphragms. In addi- 
tion, a cable, with one end bolted to the cutter, was ex- 
tended partly through the length of the pipe. After the 
pipe had been driven, it was pulled out, the cable dis- 
connected, and the cutter removed from the pipe. Then, 
by pulling on the cable, the core of spoil was removed 
from the pipe. 


Concrete Work 


The cast-in-place concrete was mixed in a plant set 
up in succession at four different locations along the 
viaduct. The aggregates were batched into trucks at the 
plant of the Ohio River Sand Company along the river 
bank, but the cement, which was received in bulk, was 
added at the mixer, a one-cubic yard paving-type outfit. 
All concrete was proportioned for a water-cement ratio 
of 534 gal. per sack of cement, which required on the 
average about 6.2 bags of cement per cubic yard of 
concrete. 

Concrete for street crossing piers was delivered in 
agitator trucks and placed in the forms by chuting or 
with one cubic yard drop-bottom bucket hoisted by a 
crane. However, the most noteworthy feature of con- 
creting methods was the placing of the concrete for the 
bent caps and the trestle slabs by the “pumpcrete” 
method, whereby it was transported through a 7-in. pipe 
for distances of as much as 800 ft. against a static head 
as great as 30 ft. 

To insure smooth surfaces, all forms in locations 
where the concrete is exposed to view were faced with 
Masonite or galvanized sheet metal. Both internal and 
external vibrators were employed while the concrete was 
being placed. 

The change from an overcrossing to an undercrossing 
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Trestle Piles Ready for the Caps 


at Breckenridge street entailed the construction of a new 
street bridge across the creek and the crossing at grade 
of the industry tracks on the west side of the creek, this 
being the only grade crossing of a track with a street 
within the grade separation limits. To protect this cross- 
ing, which is subject to two switching movements daily, 
an automatic crossing gate has been installed. 

The only crossing of the creek that was seriously af- 
fected ‘by the track elevation was the one just north of 
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Broadway, a double-track 65-ft. skew deck girder span 
on concrete masonry. To adapt this structure to the 
change in grade, amounting to about 21 ft., the spans 
were jacked up to the new elevation, after which the 
abutments were extended by pier shafts of the required 
height. 

This project was under the general direction of G. 
R. Smiley, chief engineer, and C. H. Blackman, prin- 
cipal assistant engineer, of the Louisville & Nashville; 
Mack Galbreath, senior highway engineer, U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads; and T. H. Cutter, chief engineer, Ken- 
tucky Department of Highways. The elevated struc- 
ture was designed and detailed under the supervision of 
J. M. Salmon, bridge engineer, and O. L. Vandament, 
assistant engineer of the L. & N. 


Odds and Ends... 


Air-Conditioning 

Amazing as it seems, it was not until September 1 of this 
year that the first air-conditioned car was placed in service on 
the railways of India, one of the hottest places in the world 
where a railway system of any extent is operated. It is planned 
to have air-conditioned cars for first-class passengers in operation 
on all express trains between Bombay and Delhi within the next 
few months. 


Railway Minstrels 


Some years ago the Booster club of the Missouri Pacific at 
Memphis, Tenn., organized a troupe of minstrels to give one per- 
formance for charity. So popular did the troupe become, how- 
ever, that they recently gave their 210th performance. They 
have appeared before more than 50,000 people and have earned 
more than $15,000 for local charities. 


Brothers 


Recently on the California Western out of Willits, Cal., the 
crew of the lead engine consisted of William Monsen, engine- 
man, and Charles Monsen, fireman. The helper engine on the 
same train was manned by Carl Monsen at the throttle and 
Fred Monsen at the scoop. All of the Monsens are brothers, 
whose only employment has been with the C. W. Dispatcher 
Claude King of that line claims that this is a record for brothers 
on one train. 


A Good Show 


The railways have something to show that surpasses in ex- 
citement and romance anything that can be produced by any 
other industry, but for many years they neglected the opportu- 
nity. The Erie is one of the roads that have abandoned the old 
policy of secrecy. At its yards at Marion, Ohio, that railway 
has a modern plant, equipped with car handling devices, such 
as retarders, that most people outside railroading know nothing 
about. In the past few months, the Erie has taken both the 
Rotary and the Kiwanis clubs over the plant, and the influential 
citizens of Marion now know something of what the railroad 
means to the community, as well as the efficiency with which 
their shipments are handled. 


Imperial Engineer 


It is 100 years since the first railway was built in Russia, a 
short line between Saint Petersburg and the Czar’s summer 
home at Tsarskoye Selo. The success of this line induced 
Nicholas I to order the construction of a line between St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow. As usual, bribery entered the picture, as 
each city anywhere near the route tried to have the transporta- 
tion ministry run the rails so as to serve its citizens. The mat- 
ter dragged on for months, until finally the Czar lost patience. 
Calling in his Minister of Transport and the engineers, he laid 
a ruler on the map between the two cities, drew a straight line 
and commanded that the railway be built along it. Accordingly 
the tracks were built on a bee line, regardless of important in- 
termediate cities. 








Communieations... 


Are Unions Originators 
of Most Railway Progress? 


Boston, Mass. 
‘To THE EpITor: 


In the Railway Clerk for August, 1937, there is an article 
written by an Albert H. Jenkins headed “Always the Same 
Story,” which is a rather severe indictment of the railroad man- 
agement as a whole for opposing improvements to locomotives 
and cars which tend to improve the safety and comfort of em- 
ployees as well as the safety of the traveling public. 

In the article Assistant President Shea of the B. of L. F. & E. 
is quoted as stating (to name a few) that the following laws 
which were later passed by Congress or ordered by the I.C.C. 
were bitterly fought by the railroads: 

The first safety law, pertaining to automatic couplers; air 
brake law; ashpan law; locomotive boiler inspection law; auto- 
matic fire doors; electric headlights; cab curtains; power re- 
verse gear. 

As the editor of the Railway Age, which is about as far on 
the management side of the fence as the employee publications 
are on the other, and as a student of railway history, as I know 
you to be, it would be interesting to have your opinion as to 
whether or not the claims of these gentlemen can be substantiated 
and if so what can be said in behalf of the railroad manage- 
ment for opposing these various improvements which today are 
standard practice, other than the usual story of excessive cost 
and inability of the railroads to finance same. 

C. E. Kettey, 


Statistician, Bureau of Statistics, Boston & Maine. 


[There is no question, of course, that the railroads have on 
various occasions resisted the effort to enforce immediate and 
universal adoption of some of the improvements which our cor- 
respondent mentions. It would be an error, however, to infer 
from such opposition (1) either that the railroads had funda- 
mental objections to making these improvements, or (2) that 
labor union and government coercion deserve the principal credit 
for securing their adoption. 

In every case where the improvement has been one of genuine 
technical merit, the railroads themselves, in co-operation with the 
equipment manufacturers, have done all the pioneering work, 
bringing the device to some degree of perfection. Following this, 
the next step has usually been wide-scale adoption of the new 
device 1. :en new equipment has been constructed. The sole con- 
tribution of labor union coercion, if it can be called a contribu- 
tion, has been to enforce general adoption at a date somewhat 
earlier than such a result might have been secured without the 
application of such coercion. 

Quite contrary to fostering railroad modernization the habit 
of the labor organizations of pouncing on every improvement 
they like and demanding that it be made immediately universal, 
may even have had a deterring effect on the adoption of im- 
proved devices. It does not seem to be beyond probability that 
the railroads may at times have been reluctant to encourage some 
types of new devices for the fear that encouragement on their 
part might lead to a demand for immediate and universal appli- 
cation of some device while still in the experimental stage. 

The unions claim credit in quite wholesale fashion for prac- 
tically all of the improvements of this character which have 
been made on the railroads, yet what contribution have they ac- 
tually made toward progress of this kind, save, perhaps, ac- 
celerating the process? And the very fact that the unions have 
forced the general adoption of one device may very well have 
deferred the development and introduction of some other device 
Ot even greater significance. Furthermore, many such improve- 
ments have been brought about without any coercion whatsoever 
~-the elimination of arch bar trucks, for instance, to mention 
the latest important instance. 

_ Also, it should be noted that the unions have cited their work 
in behalf of safety devices in an attempt to bolster up their 
propaganda for “full crew” and split train legislation, their argu- 


ment seeming to be that anything they favor and the manage- 
ments oppose is, ipso facto, a step in the direction of greater safe- 
ty and technical efficiency. The parallel is, of course, absurd, 
since practically all of the earlier technical improvements which 
they cite were devices the merits of which had already been dem- 
onstrated in large measure by the railroads before they were 
espoused by the unions. 

By contrast, there is no railroad management, including those 
with the best records for safety, efficiency and alertness to im- 
prove conditions, which has voluntarily limited itself by reducing 
trains to 70 cars or putting a third brakeman to rest in the 
caboose. The reason is, of course, obviously, that such measures 
are not promotive of safety or progress, but quite the contrary. 
To compare such make-work legislation with automatic couplers 
and air brakes is entirely disingenuous.—Eprror. } 


Plea For Officers’ Aid 


in Public Relations Program 


To Tue Epitor: 


At the present time and for the last two or three years, the 
railroad by whom I am employed has, in conjunction with the 
Association of American Railroads, been conducting an active 
“Friendliness and Courtesy Campaign” with the employees. I, 
as well as my fellow workers, believe our president is sincere 
in this, for he is respected to the highest degree; we are not 
on “pins and needles” when he is out on the line in his business 
car, which cannot be said for many of the officers of lower 
rank. Many of the acts which bring unfriendliness and hard 
feeling are performed not by the employee, but subordinate 
officers with apparently no justification. 

One day we received instructions to cut out a dining car 
on receipt from a foreign railroad. The writer told an officer 
of his own road with whom he was talking that the car would 
arrive at a time of day when passengers would be eating. He 
received the response to comply with instructions and “no more 
argument.” When the train was delivered a severe electrical 
storm was in progress; there was no communication with head- 
quarters and thirty passengers were in the midst of noon-day 
meal, with ten or a dozen waiting. I believe anyone will agree 
that Secretary of State Cordell Hull or a career diplomat would 
have never been able to explain to these passengers and “get 
away with it” as to cutting out. The writer made no effort to 
do so; allowed the car to go along and when communication 
was restored, informed headquarters. He got a “bawling out.” 

One of our “feature” trains carries as regular equipment a 
parlor-observation car with no drawing room. An agent took 
up with the passenger traffic department as to carrying an invalid 
on a stretcher in the car. He was informed nothing could be 
done. The conductors, as well as myself, had arranged a few 
times previously, in such cases, to move a few of the observa- 
tion chairs in that end of the car and accommodate. We did 
in this case and had a satisfied patron, with no inconvenience to 
other passengers. 

One day last summer, work which had to be performed on a 
connecting railroad, as well as our own, would have caused one 
of our important trains to be at least 40 minutes late on arrival 
at final destination. The employees of both railroads take pride 
in this train. We all worked together on lining up the work 
with the dispatcher of each road and, as a result, the train 
reached its final terminal on time. 

I believe these examples will show that a spirit of friendliness 
and co-operation is necessary on the part of all officers, as well 
as the employees, if we are to make a success of this campaign; 
that officers should realize that circumstances alter cases. Be- 
cause they have the necessary authority, they should not let it 


get the best of them when it concerns dealing with the third 


party, “the public.” 


A TRAINMASTER’S CLERK. 
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I. C. C. Approves 
C. & O. Merger 


Carrier will be permitted to 
control Nickel Plate 
and Erie roads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
acting through Division 4, on December 
10, gave a renewed impetus to the con- 
solidation movement when it approved the 
acquisition by the Chesapeake & Ohio of 
the control of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis and the Erie through purchase 
of their capital stock. Under the plan as 
proposed by the C. & O., it would take 
over from the Virginia Transportation 
Corporation, a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
25,100 shares of Nickel Plate common 
stock, 151,405 shares of Erie first preferred, 
60,195 shares of Erie second preferred, 
and 769,800 shares of Erie common; and, 
from the Alleghany Corporation, 167,300 
shares of Nickel Plate common and 215,000 
shares of Erie common. “Taken together,” 
says the commission report, “these interests 
would amount to 57.02 per cent of the 
Nickel Plate and 55.68 per cent of the Erie 
securities having full voting power.” 

The C. & O., in making its request to 
the commission, said that the acquisition 
will constitute an important and necessary 
step toward the formation of system No. 6 
and that, including the Pere Marquette’s 
mileage operated in the United States, it 
will result in 9,076 miles, or 70.6 per cent 
of the total mileage embraced in the sys- 
tem being brought under common control. 
It also gave as a reason for the acquisi- 
tion the desire to promote the public in- 
terest by simplifying the corporate struc- 
ture through the elimination of the Alle- 
ghany Corporation and the Virginia Trans- 
portation Corporation as factors in the re- 
lationships between the C. & O. and the 
Nickel Plate and the Erie. It also men- 
tioned the savings which would result in 
administration expenses. 

Although the commission will issue no 
formal order at this time, it approved the 
acquisition with the condition that the 
C. & O. will abide by any finding that the 
commission may make regarding the ac- 
quisition by it of the properties of the 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis and the 
Middletown & Unionville, both short lines 
which intervened in the case. They had 
asked that the commission order the C. & 
O. to take them into its system as a con- 
dition precedent to the approval of the 
acquisition. The majority opinion points 
out that the fact that a line of railroad is 
allocated in the consolidation plan to one 
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or more of the systems alone does not 
establish public need for its permanent 
preservation. 

Commissioner Mahaffie concurred in that 
part of the decision authorizing the ac- 
quisition and fixing the condition that the 
road would abide by whatever decision was 
made regarding the Chicago, Springfield & 
St. Louis, but said that he did not feel 
that in view of the fact that the second 
carrier was not sufficiently interested to 
appear and present evidence, they should 
include it in the condition precedent to the 
acquisition. He also pointed out that he 
favored the type of acquisition where se- 
curities were exchanged and was opposed 
to a road increasing its debt to purchase 
the stock of another, as happened in this 
case. 


Railway Tickets Made Available 
for Christmas Gifts 


Both the Canadian and British railways 
offer facilities this year for sending rail- 
road tickets as Christmas gifts. Tickets 
covering any journey within the respective 
countries may be purchased from offices 
convenient to the purchaser. The British 
railways will supply holiday greeting cards 
fitted with slots for the railway tickets and 
bearing the caption: “Come and Join Our 
Party.” 


October Air Traffic 


The 18 scheduled air lines operating in 
continental United States carried in Oc- 
tober 113,539 passengers and 684,241 Ib. of 
express, flying 49,186,173 passenger-miles 
and 427,281,099 express pound-miles, ac- 
cording to reports to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Air Commerce. 
In October, 1936, the 23 companies then 
reporting carried 102,917 passengers and 
799,266 Ib. of express, flying 44,411,139 
passenger-miles and 425,456,139 express 
pound-miles. 


Southern Governors Abandon 
Freight Rate Complaint 


Governors of Southern states will aban- 
don for the present their rate complaint, 
which has been docketed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as No. 27746, The 
State of Alabama et al.v. New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company et al., according to 
a letter sent last week to Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman by Wilbur LaRoe, 
counsel for the Southern Governors’ 
Freight Rate Conference. Mr. LaRoe 
stated that his clients were not prepared 
at this time to proceed with their evidence 
designed to bring about adjustments in 
Southern territory rates. The letter added 
that there was a current lack of informa- 
tion as to transportation costs. 


Wheeler To Look 
Into New Haven 


Says new legislation will be 
sought to give I.C.C. 
increased power 


With Senator Wheeler again acting as 
chairman and assuming an active part in 
the cross-examination of witnesses the 
Senate committee investigating the finances 
of railroads on December 15, began a series 
of hearings which are intended to care- 
fully scrutinize the financial set-up of the 
Pennsylvania and its relationship with the 
Pennroad Corporation, a holding company 
set up by Pennsylvania investors and 
managed by Pennsylvania officers. At the 
same time Senator Wheeler revealed that 
he had changed his mind and that the 
committee hearings would not be con- 
cluded with the examination of the Penn- 
sylvania but that the committee would 
definitely look into the affairs of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the Sea- 
board Air Line and possibly the New 
York Central. To do this it will be 
necessary for hearings to be held dur- 
ing at least January and February of next 
year. Senator Wheeler also said that he 
hoped to get some kind of remedial legis- 
lation introduced and passed which would 
curb the activities of railroad holding 
companies, and he intimated to newsmen 
that it might be necessary to give the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the power 
to force consolidations and coordination of 
railroads. He went on to say that he 
would welcome any constructive railroad 
program that President Roosevelt saw fit 
to send up to Congress. 

The chief witness at the Pennsylvania 
hearing was Martin W. Clement, president 
of the road, who began his testimony by 
sketching the history and extent of the 
territory covered by the system. As a 
result of questioning by Senator Wheeler, 
Mr. Clement admitted that the present 
Pennsylvania embraced more territory than 
its founders had contemplated in the early 
seventies. A large chart, prepared by com- 
mittee investigators, showed the various 
companies that go to make up the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, which is the top hold- 
ing company which integrates all the 
smaller units of the system. Mr. Clement 
admitted that his road had purchased con- 
trol of the Wabash in 1924 and that one 
of the road’s vice-presidents, Walter Frani- 
lin, had been asked by the Wabash to !:<- 
come president of that road. He a'so 
told Senator Wheeler that the Pennsyl- 

(Continued on page 892) 
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Roosevelt Wants 


Private Ownership 


But suggests that many lines 
might be abandoned and 
some consolidated 


As a result of questioning at his press 
conference on December 10, President 
Roosevelt declared that he was still firm 
in his belief that the railroads of this 
country should be privately operated. When 
asked as to what he thought about the 
present proposed 15 per cent rate increase 
which is pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission he expressed the 
opinion that the sooner there was a final 
determination of this case, the better it 
would be. 

The discussion of the railroad situation 
by the President came about as the result 
of a question by one of the reporters as 
to what he had discussed with Chairman 
Jesse Jones of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on the previous day. He re- 
plied that he had no particular comment 
to make on his visit with Mr. Jones, and 
then launched into a general discussion of 
the railroad problem. The President said 
that he felt that the commission had the 
direct responsibility for solving the rail- 
road problem and went on to say that he 
had no plan at this time for dealing with 
the situation and did not have under con- 
sideration a proposal looking to the rees- 
tablishment of the office of the federal co- 
ordinator. 

Concerning the subject of new loans to 
be made by the R. F. C., Mr. Roosevelt 
said the question had been discussed only 
with respect to one or two roads that 
needed temporary aid pending the deter- 
mination by the commission of the carriers’ 
petition for increased rates. According to 
the President, the amount of money in- 
volved in these cases was not large. 

The President expressed grave concern 
over the railroad problem and referred to 
a discussion of the problem in 1933 and 
1934 in Co-ordinator Eastman’s reports. 
He went on to say that the situation had 
improved temporarily since that time with 
the increase in business, but that he did 
not think that there was anyone on the 
commission who thought there had been 
a permanent solution. As a matter of fact 
the President said, he did not feel the 
country was much further toward a solu- 
tion of the problem than it was when the 
co-ordinator made his reports. 

The President told his hearers that the 
last thing he wanted was to have the gov- 
ernment take over the roads. But he was 
quick to point out that the carriers could 
not be permanently operated under re- 
cciverships. There had, he said, been con- 
siderable study of the problem from the 
viewpoint of continuation of private owner- 
ship and operation. According to the Pres- 
ident, the railroad situation resolved itself 
into two very difficult problems. One was 
financial. The question arose as to what 
was to be done with a railroad that had a 
bonded capitalization of $200,000,000 but 
\ hose earnings were only sufficient to pay 
t.e interest charges on a $100,000,000 capi- 
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talization. He asked the reporters what 
they would do in such a situation. 

The President was reminded that many 
of the holders of the $200,000,000 of bonds 
were large insurance companies and charit- 
able institutions who would stand to lose 
greatly if the capital structure was pared 
down. The President also added to the 
list of holders “widows and orphans,” 
but went on to point out that if, over a 
period of years, a road is constantly in re- 
ceivership and can only earn the interest 
charges on one-half that amount then what 
is to be done? He resorted to the adage 
that you can’t get blood out of a stone. 

The other problem that the President 
posited was that of competition between 
railroads and unnecessary duplication of 
facilities. Over a period of years, he said, 
there had naturally grown up a railroad 
system where more than one line served a 
community; shippers felt, if they had two 
railroads, they would get better service 
even if the rates were the same, but the 
point had been reached, in many instances, 
where there was not enough business for 
two roads. He went on to say that if he 
had read the times aright he believed the 
country was coming to the position that 
there should be an elimination of competing 
lines where there was not sufficient busi- 
ness for more than one. Competition for 
competition’s sake, ‘said the President, could 
not be maintained where there was not 
sufficient traffic. The President also ex- 
pressed the opinion that there would be 
further consolidation of lines and that 
there would be abandonment of a substan- 
tial amount of trackage in localities where 
there was not sufficient traffic, and freight 
and passengers would move by highways. 

Mr. Roosevelt again emphasized that the 
administration had no specific plans relat- 
ing to this phase of the subject for the 
reason that the commission was charged 
with the duty of regulating the roads. He 
did say, however, that the commission 
should report some kind of a plan which 
would meet the objectives of private man- 
agement and private ownership and at the 
same time provide for “solvency”. 

At the close of the press conference, a 
correspondent asked the President why the 
government could not subsidize the rail- 
roads to make up their deficiencies in fixed 
charges. Mr. Roosevelt replied by asking 
why the government should not also sub- 
sidize oil companies and any other forms 
of private enterprise on the same theory. 
That, he said, would lead directly toward 
state socialism. 

Commenting on the President’s state- 
ments, President J. J. Pelley of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads said, “The 
President’s statement is sound and clear. 
It shows an unusual grasp of what the 
railroads mean to this country and is con- 
sistent with everything he has said and 
done about them.” 


Bill Would Authorize Extension of 
Federal Barge Line Services 


Senator Andrews, of Florida, has intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill (S.3107) pro- 
posing to amend the Inland Waterways 
Corporation Act so as to permit the Sec- 
retary of War to extend the services of 
the Federal Barge Line to Pensacola, Fla. 
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PennroadSays’ No” 
to Trustee Plan 


Holding company declines 
governors’ request for trustee- 
ship of its N.E. interests 


Rejection of a request made by gover- 
nors of the six New England states that 
the Pennroad Corporation trustee its stock 
holdings in the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Boston & Maine is ex- 
pressed in a letter, recently made public, 
which Henry H. Lee, president of Penn- 
road, has forwarded to each of the re- 
spondent governors. The latter, as a group, 
issued a request last month that the stock 
of the New Haven and Boston & Maine 
railroads held by the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion and interests in the Boston & Maine 
held by the Boston Holding Company be 
placed in the hands of trustees represent- 
ing the public interest of New England 
territory, in a manner similar to that sug- 
gested by the Pennsylvania with respect 
to its capital holdings in the New Haven, 
as reported in the Railway Age for Oc- 
tober 23, page 588 and November 27, page 
779. 

Replying for the Pennroad Corporation, 
Mr. Lee first seeks to dispel the belief im- 
plied in the governors’ letter that “this 
corporation is not a free and independent 
agent, but is under the.influence or control 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company.” 
In review he points out that Pennroad was 
organized in 1929 as an independent en- 
tity, the stock of which is held by voting 
trustees and represented by voting trust 
certificates which were originally offered 
to Pennsylvania stockholders for volun- 
tary participation. He further points out 
that only two of Pennroad’s 11 directors 
are on the board of the Pennsylvania and 
that the organization is a separate corpora- 
tion, “in which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has no financial investment what- 
ever.” 

Treating of the suggestion that Penn- 
road follow the Pennsylvania’s example in 
trusteeing its New England holdings, Mr. 
Lee maintains that while there can be no 
objection to co-operation between the com- 
panies in a common interest, the primary 
interest of Pennroad is that of its own 
stockholders. The “generous offer” made 
by the Pennsylvania is not applicable to 
Pennroad, which is not a common carrier 
and “has no interest, directly or indirectly, 
in the New Haven and Boston & Maine 
except as an investor interested in the 
prosperity of both companies.” 

Analyzing Pennroad’s interest in the 
New Haven property, Mr. Lee states that 
while his company owns 7.27 per cent of 
the voting stock of the New England car- 


rier, it is not either directly or indirectly 
represented on its board of directors, and 
has executed and delivered its proxy for 
voting purposes “at the request and in 
favor of the management.” In discussion 
of Pennroad as a factor in the pending 
reorganization of the New Haven, he 
writes: “It is also inconceivable that such 
a plan of organization, established by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission and the 





courts, and affecting the vast corporate and 
financial interests involved, should be con- 
ditioned upon some action by one inde- 
pendent legal holder of stock whose pres- 
ence in the New Haven family may not be 
entirely to the liking of certain New Eng- 
land interests.” 

Pennroad’s interest in the Boston & 
Maine is similar to that in the New Haven, 
he hoids, and representation is held only 
by proxy in “favor of such policies and 
action as will be in the best interest of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad and its 
stockholders.” 

Mr. Lee next makes reference to the so- 
called “New England railroad problem” 
and admits he is ignorant of its nature 
at the present time. He recalls, however, 
that in 1934, when the move for consolida- 
tion of the New Haven and Boston & 
Maine was much discussed, he wrote the 
governor of Massachusetts that Pennroad 
was willing to co-operate in an equitable 
plan of unification, of which offer “nothing 
came.” As for the present trusteeship 
request, Mr. Lee expresses the opinion of 
the directors that “in justice to our stock- 
holders and the voting trust certificate 
holders, who are widely scattered and many 
of them residents in New England, they 
can not comply with your request to trus- 
tee the stocks of the companies named, in- 
volving as it would considerable expense 
to the corporation . . . Our possession of 
the stock of these companies cannot be 
surrendered, as we must remain free so to 
administer our trust as to conserve in the 
best manner possible this large investment.” 


Harry A. Barr Dies 


Harry A. Barr, a member of the IlIli- 
nois Commerce Commission and second 
vice-president of the National Association 
of Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sioners, died at Springfield, Ill., on De- 
cember 8, at the age of 48 years. 


Ernest Bateman Dies: Was Active 
in A. W. P. A. 


Ernest Bateman, senior chemist at the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., died at his home at Madi- 
son on December 10. Mr. Bateman had 
been active in the affairs of the American 
Wood-Preservers’ Association for many 
years and had contributed much to the 
literature of this association. A graduate 
of Yale University (1906), he had been 
connected with the Forest Products 
Laboratory since 1909. 


November Gross 11.7 Per Cent 
Under Last Year 


Preliminary reports from 92 Class I rail- 
roads, representing 82.6 per cent of total 
operating revenues, made public by the 
Association of American Railroads, show 
that those roads in November had esti- 
mated operating revenues amounting to 
$261,619,434, 11.7 per cent below Novem- 
ber, 1936’s $296,244,475 and 19.9 per cent 
below November, 1930's $326,512,937. 
Freight revenues of the 92 Class I roads 
in November amounted to $210,556,931, 
compared with $244,862,176 in November, 
1936, and $255,267,563 in November, 1930— 
14 per cent below the former and 17.5 per 
cent below the latter. November passenger 
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revenues totaled $28,368,521, compared with 
$27,245,846 in November, 1936, and $41,- 
408,296 in November, 1930—4.1 per cent 
above the former, but 31.5 per cent below 
the latter. 


Lake Steamer Named in Honor of 
B. & O. Vice-President 


A 10,000-ton Great Lakes ore steamer 
was recently re-named the “Charles W. 
Galloway” in honor of the Baltimore & 
Ohio’s vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion and maintenance. The naming cere- 
mony was held at the B. & O. ore dock at 
Lousaine, Ohio, and the honor was officially 
conferred by Oglebay, Norton and Com- 
pany, agents for the Columbia Transporta- 
tion Company, owners of the boat. 

Mr. Galloway has also recently been 
elected chairman of the Maryland State 
commission for the New York 1939 
World’s Fair. 


Mexican Government Takes Over 
Rail Construction 


Lineas Ferreas de Mexico S.A. de C.V. 
was completely liquidated on December 9 
and all of its properties turned over to the 
new autonomous department of railways 
of the government of Mexico. This liqui- 
dation was started on September 7, 1936, 
on which date all of its lines under con- 
struction were transferred to the govern- 
ment. This corporation was formed two 
or three years ago to take over all pro- 
jected lines, those which were not under 
actual construction and those which did 
not properly belong to the National Sys- 
tem of Mexico. 


Northwest Airlines to Experiment 
with Low Fares 


A 50 per cent reduction in round trip 
fares between Chicago and Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn., and less drastic reduc- 
tions for longer distances between Chicago, 
Seattle, Wash., and Winnipeg, Man., have 
been announced by Northwest Airlines, 
Inc., for an experimental 60-day trial pe- 
riod beginning January 1, 1938, according 
to information released by the New York 
office of the company. By reason of the 
rate cut, the round trip between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities will be $15, replacing 
the former rate of $30, and the one way 
fare is quoted at $14.50, as compared with 
the present $20-rate. For longer journeys, 
the fare has been reduced proportionately. 
Thus the round trip rate for a flight be- 
tween Chicago and Seattle will be reduced 
from $166 to $141.50 and the one way fare 
will be reduced from $100 flat to $94.50. 
Slight reductions are also contemplated on 
the branch route from Fargo, N. D., to 
Winnipeg, Man. 


N. & W. to Celebrate Centennial 
Next Year 


The Norfolk & Western will celebrate 
its 100th birthday in 1938. An advance 
announcement of the centennial celebration, 
which will be observed throughout the year, 
was made by W. J. Jenks, president of 
the road, in a letter published in the cur- 
rent issue of the N. & W. employees’ 
magazine. The first unit of the present 


N. & W. trackage was the City Point 


December 18, 1937 


railroad, a ten-mile line running between 
City Point (now Hopewell), Va., and 
Petersburg, and opened for traffic on Sep- 
tember 7, 1838. 

The centennial observance program will 
be featured in later issues of the employees 
magazine. 


Rules for Explosives 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set another hearing in No. 3666, In the 
Matter of Regulations for the Transporta- 
tion of Explosives and Other Dangerous 
Articles, for January 6, 1938, when Com- 
missioner McManamy and Special Examin- 
er King will hear evidence at Washington, 
D. C. in connection with proposed new and 
amended regulations. Eight items are on 
the docket, including four postponed from 
the November 10 hearing. 

The notice states that on January 5, 
1938, representatives of the Association of 
American Railroads Bureau of Explosives 
will be available at the commission’s of- 
fices for conferences, where “opportunity 
will be afforded all interested parties to 
discuss, and if possible agree upon, the 
amendments proposed.” 


N. Y. O. & W. Announces Winter 
Sports Schedule 


The New York, Ontario & Western has 
joined the group of New York carriers 
offering snow train facilities this season, 
described in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 11, page 853. The O. & W. announces 
the operation of snow trains on every suit- 
able Sunday in January and February, 
starting January 9, from New York (Wee- 
hawken, N. J.) along the main line to 
Roscoe, N. Y., in the Catskills, the round- 
trip fare to be $2 to all stations. For 
passengers preferring a week-end of sport, 
it is planned that week-end snow trains 
will be run during January and February, 
starting January 7, leaving New York on 
Fridays and returning Sunday evenings. 
Reduced fare round-trip tickets are also 
offered for use on regular Friday night 
outbound and Sunday inbound trains. Par- 
lor cars will be carried on all snow trains. 


Wood Preservers Convention 


The American Wood Preservers’ As- 
sociation will hold its thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on January 18-20. In addition to 
the reports of committees on technical de- 
velopments in the art of protecting timber 
against decay by the injection of pre- 
servatives, the program for Wednesday 
morning, January 19 (Users Day), includes 
addresses on The Pre-Framing of Timber 
Before Treatment for Use in Bridges and 
Buildings, by C. J. Geyer, engineer main- 
tenance of way, C. & O.; on The Rock 
Island’s Observation in the Use of Treated 
Crossties, by R. H. Ford, chief engineer, 
C. R. I. & P.; and on The Competitive Po- 
sition of the Wood Preserving Industry 
in Providing Its Southern Pine Timber 
Supply, by E. A. Sterling, consulting tim- 
ber engineer. Reports will also be pre- 
sented at this session on service records 
of crossties, marine piling, poles and posts. 

On Tuesday evening, January 18, a ses- 
sion will be held jointly with the Western 
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Society of Engineers, Chicago, on Termites 
in Buildings, featuring an address on this 
subject by Dr. Hermann von Schrnek, 
consulting timber engineer, St. Louis, Mo., 
followed by the presentation of the Uni- 
versity of California’s moving picture film 
showing termites at work. 


Railway Employment Drops Further 


Railway employment fell off 4.98 per cent, 
with maintenance of way and structures 
forces dropping 13.88 per cent, during the 
one-month period from mid-October to 
mid-November, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s preliminary fig- 
ures on the situation as of the latter date. 
The total number of employees as of the 
middle of November—1,060,296—was 2.91 
per cent less than on the same date in 1936. 

The number of employees in all groups 
was down as compared with mid-October, 
the next largest drop after the above-men- 
tioned m. of w. figure being the 3.58 per 
cent decline in the train and engine service 
group; maintenance of equipment forces 
were down 3.11 per cent. The index num- 
ber, based on the 1923-25 average as 100 
and adjusted for seasonal variation stood 
at 58.9 in November, the lowest since 
March, 1936, when it was 58.8. 


Southern Pacific Applies for First 
Short-Wave Radio 


The Southern Pacific has applied to the 
Federal Communications Commission for 
permission to use short-wave radio in safe- 
guarding train movements in case of 
emergency. The commission has already 
granted construction permits and _ initial 
construction work has already been started. 
With the completion of the installation, 
the Southern Pacific will be the first rail- 
road to use short-wave radio. 

The proposed system will be placed in 
operation shortly after the first of the 
year in the snowshed region near the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, and will consist of two- 
way telephone and telegraph communica- 
tion to be used in emergencies when line 
wires fail. The first unit to be installed 
will be a 500-watt transmitter and re- 
ceiving equipment at Norden, and a 50- 
watt transmitter and receiving equipment 
as a mobile fire train unit at Emigrant 
Gap. 


Automotive Group to Hold Annual 
Meeting January 10-14 


The Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Inc., will hold its thirty-third annual meet- 
ing at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., January 10-14, 1938. The tenta- 
tive program for the sessions includes 
several addresses and discussions of general 
interest to railroad men. On the morning 
of January 11, Professor J. T. Thompson, 
John Hopkins School of Engineering, will 
discuss “The Outlook Toward Legal Per- 
formance Requirements of Trucks, Buses 
and Rail-cars.” On the morning of Janu- 
ary 13, J. R. MacGregor and W. V. 
Hanley, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, will discuss “Diesel Engine De- 
posits As Influenced by Fuel Types and 
Operating Conditions.” At the dinner on 
the evening of the same day, C. F. Ketter- 
ing, vice-president, General Motors Cor- 
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poration, and director of its research labor- 
atories, will speak on the subject “The 
Diesel Engine’s Place in Modern Trans- 
portation.” 


Depreciation Rates for R.E.A. and 
Southeastern Express 


Depreciation rates for various classes of 
property of the Railway Express Agency 
and the Southeastern Express Company 
have been prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, effective with the 
accounts for January, 1938. The rates 
for the two companies are prescribed re- 
spectively in Sub-orders E-1 and E-2 in 
No. 19450, Depreciation Charges of Ex- 
press Companies, and nothing in the orders 
“shall be construed as prohibiting” the ap- 
plication of the prescribed rates “retro- 
actively to January 1, 1937.” 

Following are the prescribed annual com- 
posite percentage rates for the two com- 
panies : 


Account Rate—Per Cent 
No. R.E.A. S.E.C. 
202 Buildings and appurtenances 

on land OWE oceisciecese 2.46 2.15 
203 Buildings and appurtenances 

on land not owned ........ 2.99 2.57 
204 Improvements to buildings not 

WOE 5.0 4dicicedicescemees 17.76 3.00 
SRR: sana Hiacousslaveier Sacer ome aeiee ees 
TN ENE, a iis staeiasataroreainte 9.14 10.16 
210 Office furniture and equipment 5.97 4.90 
SEY CGS FONE: oe. c.s.c- 0 6isice ee neces 2.15 2.00 
Be BD dK ad 0 4.04 64S so OdIER 4.30 3.00 
214 Garage equipment ........... 5.62 5.00 
2US EAMG CGGIDMONE cc sciciceeen 2:15 
216 Shop equipment ...cc.v0cece 5.31 


217 Miscellaneous equipment .... 20.31 


British Trains Crash in Blizzard: 
24 Dead 


At least 24 were killed and more than 
60 injured when an Edinburgh-Glasgow 
express of the London & North Eastern 
(Great Britain) plowed into the rear of 
a Glasgow-bound passenger train which 
was stalled in a snow drift near the Castle- 
cary station, about 15 miles east of Glas- 
gow, on December 10, according to news 
dispatches. The accident, said to be one 
of the worst in British railway history 
since the Quintinshill catastrophe on the 
Caledonian Railway in 1915 when 227 per- 
sons were killed, occurred during the sev- 
ere blizzard which swept over Great Brit- 
ain and continental Europe last week, and 
rescue work was made difficult by severe 
cold and snow-choked roads and right-of- 
way. The force of the impact is reported 
to have affected especially the three front 
coaches of the Edinburgh-Glasgow train, 
which piled up over the demolished loco- 
motive. 


Plaques Honor Safety 
Superintendent 


Two bronze tablets have been erected by 
employees of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
at the Parsons and Denison passenger sta- 
tions in appreciation of the outstanding 
work of James L. Walsh, retired superin- 
tendent of safety. In addition, Mr. Walsh 
was presented with a book containing an 
engraving of the plaque and a list of the 
donors. Each tablet, measuring 30 by 42 
in., bears the following dedicatory lines: 
“Honoring James L. Walsh, for 20 years 
an apostle of safety on the Missouri- 
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Kansas-Texas Lines—‘Safety First’ to him 
was no mere phrase, but a religion which 
he preached and practiced with zealous 
devotion. Constantly inculcating safety 
rules and practices, ceaselessly battling 
against accident-breeding habits by word 
and deed, he enlisted men in all depart- 
ments in the splendid work of saving life 
and limb. The steady progress made on 
the Katy toward perfection in accident 
prevention is an enduring monument to him 
and to the cause to which so many years 
of his service was devoted. Erected by 
his friends and co-workers in the cause of 
safety.” 


B. & M. Issues Winter Sports Booklet 
and Train Schedules 


The Boston & Maine, in connection with 
its snow train program for the Boston, 
Mass., area, has issued a 35-page booklet 
containing full-page photographs of sport 
scenes, descriptions of the various winter 
resorts and schedules of special trains. In 
the first part of the book there is furnished 
a condensed schedule of all week-end snow 
train services from Boston. Distances are 
listed in the first column and the departure 
time of all train services from Boston is 
shown opposite each destination. The rear 
of the book carries lists of hotels, inns 
and boarding houses located in winter 
sports areas and containing information 
as to rates and accommodations. 

A short Sunday “scenic snow cruise” 
will be operated from Boston on January 
23 through Crawford Notch, N. H., and 
from Lynn, Mass., and Worcester on Jan- 
uary 30. The round-trip fare is $3. A 
one-day excursion will also be operated 
from Worcester to Franconia Notch, N. 
H., on February 13, the fare for which is 
$2.75. During the season, week-end trips 
from Boston to such points as Lincoln, N. 
H., Lancaster, Intervale, Waterbury, Vt. 
and White River junction, will be operated 
at round trip fares varying from $4 to $6. 
On several trips Pullman accommodations 
at higher fares will be offered. 


Examiner Would Permit Merger 
of Santa Fe Affiliates 


Simplification of the corporate set-up 
whereby the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
operates its highway affiliates would be ad- 
vanced if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should adopt the findings of Ex- 
aminer John S. Higgins whose recently- 
issued proposed report recommends approv- 
al of the acquisition by the Santa Fe Trail 
Transportation Company from Santa Fe 
Trail Stages, Inc., of control of Central 
Arizona Transportation Lines, Inc., and 
Rio Grande Stages, Inc., by purchase of 
capital stock, and the merger into Santa Fe 
Trail Transportation Company of the 
operating rights and properties of the other 
three above-listed companies and the Car- 
dinal Stage Lines Company and Western 
Transit Company. 

The proceeding resulted from conditions 
attached by the commission in previous de- 
cisions authorizing the Santa Fe to acquire 
the properties involved. The parent rail- 
road is seeking to meet in a pending appli- 
cation a remaining condition requiring it to 
acquire from its affiliate, the General Im- 





provement Company, all of the latter’s in- 
terest in the Santa Fe Trail Transportation 
Company. The result will be that Santa 
Fe Trail Transportation Company con- 
trolled directly by the railroad, will operate 
all of the latter’s highway services, except 
those of Santa Fe Trails of Illinois, Inc., 
and Central Illinois Bus Company, which, 
the examiner says, are to be maintained as 
separate corporations “to comply with the 
laws of Illinois.” 

No study has been made of the actual 
savings which would be effected by the 
merger, but, the report says, “it is believed 
they will be large in aggregate amount. 
It is represented that had the merger been 
effectuated in 1935 or 1936, savings in fed- 
eral taxes alone would have approximated 
$30,000 each year.” 


Seaboard Passenger Agent to 
Broadcast Travel Talk 


S. B. Murdock, general passenger agent 
of the Seaboard Air Line, New York, will 
be the guest speaker on a “Travel Talk” 
program to be broadcast from WNEW, 
New York, at 9.15 p. m., Wednesday, De- 
cember 22. Mr. Murdock will discuss 
the resort territory adjacent to Seaboard 
lines. 


U. P. Cheyenne Train Sheds 
Dedicated 


The Union Pacific’s new $375,000 pas- 
senger subway and train sheds at Chey- 
enne, Wyo., were dedicated on December 
8 by William M. Jeffers, president. At 
a Chamber of Commerce testimonial din- 
ner held on the evening of the same day, 
Mr. Jeffers outlined the importance of the 
railroad to its community, pointing out that 
the railroad has an assessed valuation of 
about $8,000,000 and employs 2,000 persons 
with a yearly payroll of $3,600,000 in this 
city, which has a population of approxi- 
mately 20,000 persons. He also touched 
on the national administration, saying that 
he believed the objectives of the administra- 
tion were “approximately correct” but dis- 
agreed with some of the methods applied 
in an effort to achieve those objectives. 
“Big business,” he said, “should see which 
of those objectives are correct and de- 
termine the best method of achieving those 
which are correct.” 

Other speakers at the dinner included 
Archie Allison, mayor of Cheyenne; L. 
A. Miller, governor of Wyoming; and 
Frank G. Clark, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The latter presented Mr. 
Jeffers with a parchment scroll bearing 
an expression of Cheyenne’s sentiment and 
signed by 250 business and professional 
men, 


C. & N. W. Reorganization 


An amended debtor’s plan for reorgani- 
zation of the Chicago & North Western 
was filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as hearings on the case were 
resumed in Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 15 before Commissioner Meyer. An- 
other plan has also been prepared for 
filing by the life insurance and savings 
bank groups. 

The amended debtor’s plan fixes the total 
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capitalization at $470,767,288, including 
$66,333,000 or 14.1 per cent in fixed in- 
terest obligations, $132,409,219 or 28.1 per 
cent, in income bonds and $272,025,069, or 
57.8 per cent in capital stock. Obligations 
totaling $5,485,158 to 16 banks and the 
Railroad Credit Corporation would be paid 
in cash; the fixed interest obligations, with 
annual charges of $2,600,000, would arise 
from financing on a par-for-par basis of 
equipment trust certificates and obligations 
arising from P. W. A. and R. F. C. loans. 
All secured bondholders would receive non- 
cumulative income bonds; other bondhold- 
ers would receive Class A preferred stock; 
preferred stockholders would get one share 
of a new Class B preferred for each two 
shares now held; and common stockhold- 
ers one share of new common for each 
four shares now held. Contingent interest 
under the foregoing set-up would bring 
the annual total of fixed and contingent 
charges to about $8,000,000. 

The creditors’ plan proposes to wipe out 
present preferred and common stockhold- 
ers. It sets up a total capitalization of 
$449,505,000, with about 31 per cent in 
fixed interest bearing debt and 23 per cent 
in contingent interest bearing debt. An- 
nual fixed charges would be $5,605,000. 

The December 15 hearing was a resump- 
tion of sessions which adjourned last May, 


the resumption having been postponed from 
October 26. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 4 totaled 623,337 cars, an 
increase of 64,710 cars or 11.6 per cent 
above the preceding week which included 
the Thanksgiving Holiday, but a decrease 
of 121,958 cars or 16.4 per cent below the 
corresponding week in 1936 and a decrease 
of 163,735 cars or 20.8 per cent below 
the same week in 1930. All commodity 
classifications except coke showed in- 
creases over the preceding week, while all 
commodity classifications except grain and 
ore showed decreases under last year. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, December 4 











Districts 1937 1936 1935 
0 ere 131,980 167,079 146,740 
Allegheny ...... 109,383 150,409 122,397 
Pocahontas ..... 41,317 55,687 42,741 
SOUtNGIN 6.600% 96,792 109,744 94,277 
Northwestern ... 75,293 86,298 76,036 
Central Western. 108,916 115,066 100,477 
Southwestern ... 59,656 61,012 55,850 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 243,865 262,376 232,363 
Total All Roads. 623,337 745,295 638,518 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 37,783 36,288 30,996 
Live Stock .... 15,174 17,847 15,154 
a EE 126,168 168,087 137,991 
CN. ctenenk eas 6,169 11,646 8,611 
Forest Products. 28,021 33,733 29,565 
COE nc octicasae wacrss 10,518 8,165 7,304 
Merchandise l.c.l. 155,065 168,827 158,608 
Miscellaneous ... 244,439 300,702 250,289 
December 4 .... 623,337 745,295 638,518 
November 27 558,627 680,300 571,878 
November 20 647,251 789,772 647 ,924 
November 13 689,614 784,980 629,728 
November 6 732,145 759,615 654,947 





Cumulative Total, a 
49 Weeks ...36,307,138 34,030,953 29,820,130 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
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ended December 4 totaled 50,568 cars, < 
increase of 982 over last year but a dk 
crease of 2,092 under the previous wee! 
according to the statement of the Domi: 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Car 
Cars Rec’d fro 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connectio: 
December 4, 1937..... 50,568 25,197 
November 27, 1937.... 52,660 30,760 
November 20, 1937.... 54,009 25,790 
November 28, 1936.... 49,586 25,751 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
December 4, 1937..... 2,457,415 1,277,860 
November 28, 1936.... 2,294,212 1,125,965 
November 30, 1935.... 2,191,645 1.024,121 


Anthracite Rate Hearings Open ct 
New York 


Hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on a complaint against 
allegedly excessive rates on anthracite 
shipments to tidewater at New York 
brought by a group of anthracite mine 
operators against participating carriers 
opened on December 15 at the New 
Yorker hotel, New York, Commissioner 
Eastman and Examiner Sharp sitting. 
Filed June 15, the petition names as com- 
plainants over 40 anthracite operating com- 
panies, which together represent approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the industry. A 
group of 13 roads participating in the 
Pennsylvania-New York tidewater anthra- 
cite traffic are named as defendants. 

Intervention in support of the mine oper- 
ators has been made by the United Mine 
Workers, whose petition charges that un- 
due railroad charges have reduced the an- 
thracite trade and hence employment 
within the industry. Petition for inter- 
vention has also been filed by the Citizens 
Anthracite Conference, representing com- 
mercial and promotional organizations in 
the anthracite region. Interveners in sup- 
port of the respondent carriers have not 
as yet been made known. 

In brief the operators’ petition holds to 
be excessive the defendants’ rates on an- 
thracite shipped from Pennsylvania mines 
to piers located on the New Jersey side 
of New York harbor for transshipment by 
water to pcints beyond. Pointing out that 
anthracite suffers great inroads from com- 
petitive fuels, it argues that present rail- 
road rates are “oppressive and operate to 
reduce and prevent the free flow of an- 
thracite coal thereunder.” Further, the 
petition seeks to point out that such rate 
reductions will result in increased traffic 
to the defendant carriers and proportion- 
ately increased earnings. In conclusion it 
requests that new rates on the shipments 
in question be applied as “the Commission 
may deem just and reasonable.” 

Ralph E. Taggart, president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, and chairman of the committee of 
anthracite operators which filed the com- 
plaint, as the first witness for the oper- 
ators testified that with the introduction 
and growth of substitute fuels, the anthra- 
cite industry has gradually lost its mar- 
kets, beginning in those markets more (is- 
tant from the mines: that, recognizing 
this fact, the producers since 1927 have 
improved the quality of anthracite, and, at 
the same time, have gradually reduced 


prices at the mines, which reductions have 
carried the price level down to a point 








n- 
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where further decreases would seriously 
eidanger the solvency of producers. After 
reviewing the New York tidewater market, 
Mr. Taggart concluded that, if further 
losses are to be prevented, reductions in 
the delivered price of such shipments must 
be made through a scaling-down of rail- 
road anthracite freight rates. 

E. H. Burgess, general solicitor of the 
Lehigh Valley, in speaking for the de- 
fendants, moved for dismissal of the com- 
plaint on the grounds that the carriers’ 
petition for a general 15 per cent rise is 
now in hearing before the commission in 
Ex Parte 123. Judge J. J. Hickey and 
R. G. Curry, both of Washington, D. C., 
are attorneys for the complainants. 


Railroads Protest Coal Prices 


The National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion on December 14 heard the petition of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation and the Consumers’ Counsel for 
suspension of minimum prices on locomo- 
tive fuel sold to railroads. The case for 
the petitioners was presented by J. Carter 
Fort, who asked that the commission enter 
an order suspending minimum prices sched- 
uled to go into effect at 12:01 a. m. De- 
cember 16 as they applied to locomotive 
fuel. He asked that the prices for loco- 
motive fuel not be fixed until a full public 
hearing had been conducted by the com- 
mission and until the petitioners had been 
afforded an opportunity of examining the 
data and material used by the commission 
in establishing the minimum prices pre- 
viously published. 

Declaring the railroads included in the 
petition numbered 458 and operated about 
406,000 miles of track, Mr. Fort said loco- 
motive fuel to the extent of 90,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal was purchased annually. 
He asserted the minimum prices as pub- 
lished would result in an average increase 
of 20 cents a ton for railroad fuel and 
would add $21,000,000 to the fuel bill of 
the railroads. 

Mr. Fort argued that the railroads 
should be entitled to special preference in 
the price structure because of the fact that 
the tonnage they purchased during the year 
varied only slightly due to seasons or 
weather conditions; because the railroads 
used mine-run coal largely; because the 
railroads took varying sizes of coal to meet 
operating and marketing conditions for the 
benefit of the producers; because the rail- 
toads frequently carried surplus fuel stocks 
and relieved mines of sizes which could 
not be marketed profitably from time to 
time; because the unit selling, collection 
and accounting costs on railroad fuel were 
substantially less than the average for 
other coals, and because railroad track 
storage facilities permitted elasticity in 
shipments to the benefit of the producers. 

The railroads offered the testimony of 
R. L. Lockwood, an industrial engineer, 
who gave pertinent statistics, introducing 
several exhibits. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Lockwood’s testimony and a further sum- 
mation of the plea for a suspension of the 
loc.motive fuel prices by Mr. Fort, the 
con mission directed the hearing be closed, 
anc Chairman Charles F. Hosford, Jr., 
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announced the record would be studied in 
executive session. 

The commission, on December 16, denied 
the carriers’ petition for temporary relief, 
but announced that it will hold further 
hearings on the subject of railroad coal 
prices at a date to be announced. 


National of Mexico Gets New 
Management 


On December 10, by presidential decree, 
the so-called autonomous department of 
railroads took over the National of Mexico 
and affiliated lines. Antonio Madrazo, 
executive president of the National lines, 
has been appointed chief of the new de- 
partment; Conrado C. Rochin, formerly 
executive vice-president, has been appointed 
general secretary; and Leopoldo Vazquez, 
formerly assistant to executive vice-presi- 
dent, has been appointed chief clerk. 

Under the new set-up, the department of 
railroads will be under the direct juris- 
diction of the president of the republic, 
and a tax of 10 per cent of the gross 
revenues will automatically accrue to the 
government. In addition, all net earnings 
will be turned over to the government, 
which will determine the amount to be used 
in additions and betterments, the remainder 
to become the property of the nation, and 
to be used for the same general purpose 
as other taxes and government income. 
The Lineas Ferreas de Mexico, a part of 
the new system, will lose its corporate 
identity at once and the National of Mexico 
will be liquidated similarly as soon as final 
arrangements are made and a decision 
reached as to the amounts to be paid to the 
stockholders as compensation for the ex- 
propriation of the property. 

The presidential decree specifically 
characterizes this as a more or less tem- 
porary expedient, stating that it will not 
interfere in any way with the plans now 
under way for the operation of the rail- 
ways by the Union of Railroad Workers. 
The government is merely awaiting the 
decision of the union as to the conditions 


under which the workers will agree to’ 


handle the lines. 
The government’s proposition has been 
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submitted to the unicn for consideration 
but the stumbling block appears to be 
the requirement that, if given the opera- 
tion of the railroad, the union must turn 
over 14 million pesos annually to the 
government, 9 million of which will be al- 
Iccated to the payment of interest, 2 mil- 
lion to retire the debt itself, and the re- 
maining 3 million retained by the govern- 
ment. 

Under further terms of the agreement, 
the union will appoint all technical and 
administrative officers of the railway and, 
when the union takes over operations, the 
railroad department above referred to will 
serve merely as a link between the union 
and the government, exercising authority 
only over investments and appropriations. 

The union has not yet agreed to these 
terms, objecting to any interference from 
the railroad department, maintaining that 
increased rates and fares are imperative, 
and offering to pay the government 12% 
million pesos annually, after one year’s 
operation by the workers free of such con- 
tribution. It is expected, however, that a 
compromise will be reached shortly. 

Meanwhile, the union called a general 
strike, effective December 16, on _ the 
British-owned Mexican Railway, which 
will not be a part of the new system, al- 
though its workers come under the juris- 


diction of the national railway union. The 
union is demanding increased pay for all 
workers on the Mexico City-Vera Cruz 


line. The officers of the railway have at- 
tempted to: compromise by offering 33 per 
cent of the increase demanded, stating that 
with an operating ratio of 98.7 per cent 
under the present wage scale, they cannot 
afford to pay more. This offer has been 
rejected by the union. 


Early Railroad and Express History 
Again Crashes the Celluloid 


When Paramount’s new motion picture 
“Wells Fargo” is released at the end of 
the month, American inland transporta- 
tion between 1844 and 1870 will play a 
dramatic part before the public eye. The 
old “balloon stacks” of days of yore, lum- 
bering overland coaches and dashing pony 
express riders have figured large in motion 





The B. & O.’s “William Calloway,” Somewhat Disguised, Steams Before the Camera, as 
Paramount Films “Wells Fargo” 








picture thrillers for years, but in few in- 
stances have their status in the production 
been more important than that of “back- 
ground.” 

“Wells Fargo”, Paramount claims, is a 
true historical piece of which the rise of 
the railroad and express industries is the 
real theme. According to advance an- 
nouncements of the picture the producers 
have gone to primary sources for their 
data, including the files of historical asso- 
ciations and museums, pioneer diaries and 
memoirs, express company records, and 
historical material assembled by the Wells 
Fargo Bank in San Francisco, Cal. 


Sir Edward Beatty Urges Rail 
Unification 


The day will come when there will be 
in Canada an administration with courage 
to effect unification of the Canadian Pacif- 
ic and Canadian National, Sir Edward 
Beatty, C.P.R. president, said in a lunch- 
eon address at the Windsor (Ont.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce last week. 

Unification is inevitable, Sir Edward 
said, and it is just as inevitable that the 
transportation issue will become so grave 
that some government will realize it can 
be no longer sidestepped. He urged speed 
in unification, saying it will be easier to 
solve railway difficulties in 1938 than 10 
or 20 years later. 

Sir Edward held unification to be inevi- 
table, “because conditions of public finance 
are daily forcing this more strongly upon 
us,” and criticized the argument of those 
who say unification is desirable but politi- 
cal considerations make it impossible. 

“Do you realize that to argue that a 
Canadian government will not have the 
courage to do what is right is merely to 
argue that democracy has failed?” 

Sir Edward called on businessmen to 
further unification by making their voices 
heard in unmistakable language. 

Transportation costs too much in Can- 
ada, and it can be made cheaper, he said, 
predicting it will be made cheaper when 
the people realize their tax bill of $700,- 
000,000 annually is to a large extent ac- 
counted for by subsidies for duplicate rail- 
way services. It was an accepted fact that 
$75,000,000 a year could be saved by uni- 
fication, he asserted. Better service could 
be given and all interests affected by the 
fortunes of the two railways would stand 
to profit through removal of “useless and 
destructive” competition. 

Sir Edward said that he was not propos- 
ing that the Canadian Pacific take over 
the Canadian National either with or with- 
out its debts. “The suggestion has always 
been that arrangements should be made to 
operate the two railway systems jointly 
and for the joint account of their owners. 
All the Canadian Pacific would stand to 
gain by this arrangement would be the 
privilege of participating with the Gov- 
ernment in a program for reducing ex- 
penditures.” 


Would Give New Haven Affiliate 
Bus Certificates 


The New England Transportation Com- 
pany, highway affiliate of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, will receive 
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“grandfather-clause” certificates for com- 
mon carrier bus services on 28 routes in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and New York if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts the recommendations of 
a proposed report by Examiner Paul R. 
Naefe. The examiner at the same time 
found that the applicant had failed to 
establish its “grandfather” rights to con- 
tract-carrier pérmits to serve the same 
routes. In another case involving the New 
England Joint Board No. 18, composed of 
Leonard F. Hardy, of Massachusetts, and 
R. Roscoe Anderson, of Rhode Island, has 
recommended favorable action on the rail- 
road affiliate’s application for a common 
carrier bus certificate on a route. between 
Providence, R. I., and Worcester, Mass. 

Examiner Naefe’s report dealt with 29 
routes sought by N. E. T., but one of 
these, between Winsted, Conn., and Miller- 
town, N. Y., has been sold to Harry 
Ablahadian, of Lakeville, Conn., to whom 
the examiner would also grant a certificate. 

Mr. Naefe disagreed with the N. E. T. 
contention that it should have separate 
authority to continue to operate between 
points and over routes which points and 
routes are included in other routes. If 
this contention were sustained, the report 
says, the applicant “would be in the posi- 
tion of being able to dispose of a separate 
service between two termini points, includ- 
ing service to intermediate points, over a 
certain route and still continue to operate 
another service over the same route be- 
tween two more distant termini points, in- 
cluding service to the disposed termini 
points and all other intermediate points, 
which would result in splitting up a cer- 
tificate or permit horizontally, thereby au- 
thorizing two carriers to provide service 
between the same points and over the same 
routes where previously only one carrier 
provided service.” 

Also Mr. Naefe expressed the view that 
“all of applicant’s operations, whether per- 
formed as part of its common carrier 
service or in substitution for the railroad’s 
service, are common carrier operations.” 
He would, however, deny the N. E. T. 
application for authority to substitute bus 
service for New Haven train service 
“whenever bus service is found to be more 
economical,” holding that such authority 
can only be granted after a showing of 
public convenience and necessity for each 
operation proposed. 


Wheeler To Look Into 


New Haven 
(Continued from page 886) 


vania had paid over $63,000,000 for the 
Wabash common and preferred and that 
at the present time its market value was 
about $4,000,000. It was also brought out 
that the average price paid for the com- 
mon stock of the Wabash was $82.55 a 
share. 

The committee chart also showed that 
the Pennsylvania held 43.66 per cent of 
the common stock of the Norfolk & West- 


_ern and 15.52 per cent of the New Haven. 


It also revealed that the Pennsylvania 
owned 51.54 per cent of the stock of the 
Lehigh Vailey. Asked by Senator Wheeler 
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as to whether or not they had ever exer- 
cised control over either the Wabash or 
the Lehigh Valley, Mr. Clement denied 
that they had and went on to say that they 
considered them purely as investmeris, 
As the Wabash is now in receivership, the 
Pennsylvania considers its stock of vir- 
tually no value. Senator Wheeler also 
asked Mr. Clement who the largest sinvle 
stockholder in the Pennsylvania was. Mr, 
Clement went on to explain that no one 
stockholder held one per cent of the total 
capital stock, but that the Union Pacific 
was the largest single holder. 

Later in the hearing the question of 
salaries came up and Senator Wheeler got 
Mr. Clement to admit that he was now 
receiving $100,000 a year and had been 
receiving this amount since the first of this 
year. Senator Wheeler said that he was 
under the impression that all of the larger 
roads were still standing by the agreement 
made with Co-ordinator Eastman that no 
executive salary should be higher than 
$60,000. Following the admission of Mr. 
Clement regarding his present salary, 
Senator Wheeler asked him whether or not 
the Interstate Commerce Commission knew 
about his increase in salary. He replied 
that they had been submitting their salaries 
to the commission for years and that it 
had never objected to any of them. Senator 
Wheeler broke in to say that that was 
just what was wrong with the commission 
in his opinion. “A lot of things could 
not have happened,” he said, “had the 
commission been on its toes.” He went on 
to mention some of the revelations that his 
committee had made regarding the affairs 
of the Van Sweringen lines and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 

Mr. Clement was also questioned regard- 
ing the Pennroad Corporation and its re- 
lationship to the Pennsylvania. He told 
Senator Wheeler that he had had very 
little to do with the Pennroad Corporation 
and was not at all familiar with its set- 
up. Senator Wheeler then called A. J. 
County, a vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania, to the stand and questioned him re- 
garding it. He admitted that he was one 
of the original directors of the corpora- 
tion but insisted that in all his dealings 
with it, he had never consulted the Penn- 
sylvania but had acted in complete inde- 
pendence of the railroad. He admitted 
that the corporation was organized by 
several large stockholders of the Pennsyl- 
vania to hold stock of other carriers for 
the Pennsylvania. All the stock of the 
corporation was placed in a voting trust 
for 10 years and was to be voted by the 
directors during that time. During his dis- 
cussion with Mr. County, Senator Wheeler 
charged that the late W. W. Atterbury, when 
he was president of the road, acted for 
and dominated both companies. 

Senator Wheeler questioned Mr. Clement 
as to what the Pennsylvania’s intentions 
were regarding the New Haven. He re- 
plied that the road had never had inten- 
tions of dominating New England. Also, 
he said, it had no desire to extend its 
transportation facilities beyond St. Louis 
on the west. He went on to defend pur- 
chase of the Wabash by saying that it 
was purchased to “protect the interest of 
the Pennsylvania.” 

Senator Wheeler then asked Mr. Clement 
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as to whether he thought it was a good 
thing for one railroad to buy the stock 
of another. Mr. Clement explained his 
position on the subject by saying that if 
you could have an administrative body pass 
upon an application for the acquisition of 
the stock of another road without it being 
made public he would favor such a policy. 
Senator Wheeler closed the session by 
warning that “if there isn’t legislation to 
correct these financial evils, the public, 
sooner or later, will have to take over the 
railroads.” He also remarked that he did 
not feel that many people right now would 
want to take this action, but that they 
might easily be forced to by a breakdown 
of the financial systems of the carriers. 

During the past week the Senate com- 
mittee with Senator Truman presiding, 
has been examining the events that occurred 
during the first and second reorganizations 
of the Milwaukee in 1925 and 1935. The 
committee investigators had consistently 
tried to show that the New York banking 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. had dominated 
both reorganizations and that it had gone 
so far in the first one as to have its 
lawyers contact Judge Wilkerson of the 
Federal District Court in Chicago who had 
charge of both reorganizations and attempt 
to impress upon him the fact that the 
bankers’ plan was preferable to any other 
plan that was presented. The committee 
also introduced documentary evidence which 
showed that in 1932 the Milwaukee man- 
agement, after obtaining a loan of $8,000,- 
000 from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, had thereafter, in violation of its 
contract with the RFC, negotiated an ad- 
ditional loan of $3,000,000 from private 
banks, namely, the New York Trust Com- 

pany, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the Naitonal 
City Bank of New York, and the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Company 
and the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Under the contract signed with the RFC, 
the road had pledged itself not to incur any 
additional debts to others than the RFC 
without first giving the RFC five days 
notice 

At the session on December 14, it was 
disclosed that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. had sold 
its Milwaukee holding in 1935 just a few 
days before the bankruptcy of the road 
was announced and had made a sizeable 
profit on the transaction which it would 
not have made had it not had the informa- 
tion before it was made public. 

Fairman R. Dick, financial adviser to 
the Association of American Railroads and 
a director of the Milwaukee, told the com- 
mittee that he favored the present plan 
of the commission having railroad men 
come in and discuss privately pending 
financial matters rather than doing every- 
thing in a public hearing. He said that he 
had found that this system of having pri- 
vate conferences with the commissioners 
had worked out very satisfactorily. He 
also admitted that he received a salary of 
$20,000 as a retainer for acting as financial 
adviser to the A. A. R. Considerable dis- 
cussion was evoked as to why Judge Wil- 
kerson had handled both Milwaukee re- 
organizations. Senator Truman remarked 
that it seemed strange to him and that 
there must be a reason for him receiving 
both cases. 
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Supply Trade 





J. & L. Sheet Mill at Pittsburgh 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
now has in operation the first continuous 
mill in Pittsburgh for the manufacture of 
wide steel strip and sheets and steel plates. 
When operating at full capacity this new 
mill will provide employment for 1,200 
additional men, many of them highly skill- 
ed. Some of the products of this mill will 
have railroad uses, particularly in car con- 
struction. 

Its annual capacity is three-quarters of 
a million tons, and the mill covers twenty- 
three acres, extending for half a mile along 
the Monongahela River; cost, $25,000,000. 


J. R. C. Hintz has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of the eastern terri- 
tory for the Pruett-Schaffer Chemical 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. T. Schroeder, 1205 Syndicate Trust 
building, St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
sales representative in the southwestern 
territory for The Burden Iron Company, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Wm. J. Roehl, Inc., 1218 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed south- 
western representative for the Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Manufacturing Co., 
Mishawaka, Md. 


-C. Irving Lusink, assistant manager at 

Rochester, N. Y., of the engineering de- 
partment of The Symington-Gould Cor- 
poration and the Gould Coupler Cor- 
poration, has been appointed mechanical 
engineer of the two companies, with head- 
quarters, as formerly, at Rochester. 


B. D. F. Baird, has been elected assis- 
tant treasurer of The J. G. Brill Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., to serve for the 
unexpired term of Frederic W. Brill, de- 
ceased. Herbert M. Anderson, was ap- 
pointed comptroller, T. B. Richardson, 
assistant comptroller and William J. 
Brophy, auditor. 


The Merchants Despatch Transpor- 
tation Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
and the Northern Refrigerator Line, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., subsidiaries of the 
New York Central, will consolidate their 
general offices at 600 South Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, during the latter part of De- 
cember. The action follows the election 
of Charles O’Hara as president of the 
Merchants Despatch Transportation Cor- 
poration, to succeed Martin J. Alger, who 
resigned to become chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, as announced in the Rail- 
way Age of October 9. When the general 
offices are consolidated at Chicago, Mr. 
O’Hara will continue to be president of 
the two companies, with headquarters at 
Chicago, while Mr. Alger will be chair- 
man of the board of both companies, with 
headquarters at New York. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
of Delaware, held in New York on De- 
cember 9, Benjamin F. Fairless, was 
elected president, and the following vice- 
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presidents, with their respective duties, \ >re 
elected: Thomas Moses, raw materi |s; 
Walther Mathesius, operations; C. Vy, 
McKaig, sales; William Beye, cow se] 
and industrial relations; Max D. How :1l, 
secretary and treasurer; R. E. Zimn er- 
man, research; C. H. Rhodes, purcha es; 
Harold L. Hughes, special duties, }.ew 
York. After the election of officers, the 
executive committee, composed of the {ol- 
lowing members, was appointed: Bez ja- 
min F. Fairless, chairman; William 
Beye, B. F. Harris, C. F. Hood, Max 
D. Howell, Walther Mathesius, C. v. 
McKaig, Thomas Moses, J. L. Perry, 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr.. E. M. Voorhees, 
and R. E. Zimmerman. G. Cook Kim- 
ball and Walther Mathesius were elected 
directors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration of Delaware on December 8. 


Arthur A. Murphy has been appointed 
manager of railway sales of the Chipman 
Chemical Company, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Bound Brook, N. J. Mr. Mur- 
phy was born on August 18, 1893, at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and began his business car- 
eer in 1913 as a member of the sales staff 





(c) Moffett Studio 
Arthur A. Murphy 


of the Adams & Elting Company, paint 
manufacturers at Chicago. In 1918, he 
left this company to become connected 
with E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
as director of foreign sales of paints, var- 
nishes and raw materials, with headquar- 
ters at New York. In 1922 Mr. Murphy 
was placed in charge of railroad sales for 
the paint and varnish division in the east, 
holding this position until 1926, when he 
resigned to become vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Industrial Rayon Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. From 1933 to 1936 
he served as sales manager of the “Beetle” 
ware division of the American Cyanamid 
Corporation, New York. 


The Transportation Seat Company, 
McCormick building, Chicago, has been 
organized to manufacture and sell rail- 
road coach seats. The officers of the new 
company are, president, C. E. Ferreira, 
president of the Art Rattan Works, Oak- 
land, Cal.; vice-president, F. E. Van 
Hoesen, formerly vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Coach & Car Equipment 
Company ; treasurer, R. H. Shelton, vice- 
president of the Art Rattan Works. Inc.; 
and secretary, R. O. Young, formerly 0! 


Continued on next left-haid pas? 
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The Type E-2 Radial Buffer maintains correct 
engine-tender relationship regardless of track 
curvature or locomotive operation—with it 
there can be no slack between the engine- 
tender units. » » » It also prevents excessive 
vibration. Full freedom of movement is pro- 
vided both laterally and vertically, but a high 
resistance to backward movement of the tender 
chafing plate effectively dampens oscillation. 
The result—vastly improved riding qualities, 
fewer cases of broken pipes, reduced diffi- 
culties with loose cabs, and reduced mainte- 


nance costs of the entire locomotive. » » » Its 


Franklin repair parts are made with jigs and fixtures that insure interchangeability, long life and 
dependability of service. Genuine Franklin parts are a guarantee of maximum trouble-free service. 


twin, The Franklin Automatic Compensator and 
Snubber, maintains accurate driving box ped- 
estal fit at all times, avoids pounding or stuck 


boxes and further improves riding comfort. 
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the Hale & Kilburn Company. The com- 
pany’s plants are located at Oakland, Cal., 
Mansfield, Ohio, and Topton, Pa. 

Mr. Ferreira, after studying law and 





Cc. E. Ferreira 


engineering at the University of Califor- 
nia, engaged in mining engineering for a 
short time and then studied accounting. 
Later he became president and, founder of 
the Art Rattan Works, Inc., Oakland, Cal., 
in which capacity he devoted his efforts 
to the development of modern seating. 
Mr. Van Hoesen studied mechanical en- 
gineering at Stevens Institute, and in 1917 
enlisted in the U. S. Naval Reserve, where 
he was commissioned lieutenant. From 
1921 to 1929, he engaged in power plant 
and boiler construction and sales and in 





F. E. VanHoesen 


1930 entered the employ of the Hale & 
Kilburn Company, where he served as 
western sales manager until the company 
was liquidated in 1934. He then became 
sales manager of the Coach & Car Equip- 
ment Company and later vice-president in 
charge of sales, resigning from the latter 
position in August, 1937, to assist in or- 
ganizing the Transportation Seat Company. 


T. M. Robie, who has been in charge 
of Diesel sales to resale manufacturers 
for Fairbanks, Morse & Company, has 
been appointed manager of the Diesel sales 
division at Chicago. Mr. Robie graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 1914, 
where he specialized in the study of in- 
ternal combustion engines and later was 
employed by the General Electric Com- 
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pany on locomotive tests and on the de- 
velopment of high-speed opposed-piston 
Diesel generating sets for stationary and 
Diesel-electric railway locomotive applica- 
tion. For two years he operated Diesel 
power plants in New Mexico. Upon re- 
turning from the World War he became 
associated with Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
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T. M. Robie 


pany, during which time he was associated 
with the New York branch office one year, 
and the Dallas office for two years and 
was employed at the factory on Diesel en- 
gine designing, testing and building for 
nine years. Since 1932 he has been in 
charge of Diesel sales to re-sale manu- 
facturers. 


Robert J. Deneen, vice-president of 
the Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
died at Augustana hospital, Chicago, on 
December 12, following a long illness. Mr. 
Deneen was born at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
August 3, 1880, and was educated at Mar- 





Robert J. Deneen 


quette Academy and Marquette University. 
He had been associated with the Ohio 
Brass Company for 30 years, serving in 
the capacity of district sales manager in 
the Chicago area until 1928 when he was 
appointed vice-president in charge of mid- 


western sales, with headquarters at Chi-- 


cago. 


OBITUARY 


F. B. Johnson, assistant secretary of 
the American Arch Company, New York, 
died on December 2, at his home in Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., after a lingering illness of sev- 
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eral months. Mr. Johnson was 67 years 
old and before entering the employ of the 
American Arch Company in 1918, served 
as shop accountant and in other accounting 
capacities for the New York Central, Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, and the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 


Eugene J. Buffington, who retired as 
president of the Illinois Steel Company, 
Chicago, in 1932, died in that city on De- 
cember 9, following an operation. Mr. 
Buffington was born in Covington, Ky, 
and after graduation from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, entered the iron and steel industry 
in 1884 as a wire and nail salesman. In 
1888 he built a nail mill at Anderson, Ind., 
which he operated for 10 years. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1899, he was elected president of the 
Illinois Steel Company, which became a 
part of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Com- 
pany in 1932, 


John C. Duner, president of the Duner 


Company, Chicago, died in Wheaton, III, 
on December 13. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Mexican Rattway Company has 
ordered three Pacific type three-cylinder 
locomotives from the Montreal Locomo- 
tive Works, Ltd. These locomotives will 
have 20-in. by 28-in. cylinders, 69-in. driv- 
ing wheels and will weigh 250,000 Ib. in 
working order. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Unitrep States Army, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will receive bids until Decem- 
ber 28, for from 5 to 35 all-steel tank 
cars of 10,000 gal. capacity, for handling 
gasoline. 


Tue LourstanA & ARKANSAS, has or- 
dered from the American Car & Foundry 
Co., 275 flat cars of 70 tons’ capacity for 
handling pulp wood. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of November 6. 


Tue Pauttsta Rattway oF Brazit is 
inquiring for 125 gondola cars and 125 
flat cars of 30 metric tons capacity, and 
for 95 car sets of underframes and spare 
parts, including trucks, for 130 fruit cars. 
Dr. Antonio de Padua Salles, president, 
Rua Libero Badaro, 39, Edificio Saldanha 
Marinho, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAvt 
Ste. Marte has placed an order with the 
Milwaukee Bridge Company for 190 tons 
of structural steel for a bridge at Mur 
delein, II. 


Tue Western Paciric~has ordered 
22,000 tons of rails and 6,000 tons of fast- 
enings, dividing the order between the 
Columbia Steel Co. and the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. 
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MAIDENHEAD VIADUCT 


RIVER THAMES, LONDON 


This unusual viaduct over the River Thames on the 
Main Line of the Great Western Railway, England, 
consists of two main arches of 128-foot span and a 
rise of only 24 feet, three inches. This unconventional 
design of Isambard Burnel with two of the flattest and 
largest arches springing from the center pier had, up to 
the time of its construction (1836), never been carried 


out in brickwork. There are four semi-circular flood 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





arches at each end of the structure; one of 21-feet span 
and three of 28-feet span. This viaduct was originally 
constructed for two tracks, but later widened to carry 
four lines of rail. 


* * * 


Security Sectional Arches for the locomotive firebox em- 


body every element of successful, satisfactory service and 


maximum economy. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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Financial 





BattimoreE & On10.—Abandonment & 
Joint Operation. — The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to (a) abandon operation of the 
part of its St. Clairsville branch extend- 
ing from Neffs, Ohio, to Kimmel, 3.4 
miles, (b) to abandon the part of the same 
branch extending from valuation station 
180 plus 00 to the end of the branch at 
St. Clairsville, 3.1 miles, (c) to operate, 
under trackage rights, over the part of 
the line of the Wheeling & Lake Erie ex- 
tending from Neffs, Ohio, to a point one 
mile west of valuation station 180 plus 00, 
3.5 miles. 


CaroLtina & NorTHWESTERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—Examiner J. S. Prichard of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in a pro- 
posed report to the commission, has recom- 
mended that it authorize this company to 
abandon that portion of its line extending 





from Lenoir, N. C., to Edgemont, 23.5 
miles. 
CENTRAL VERMONT. — Abandonment. — 


This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a line extending from Essex Junc- 


tion, Vt., to Cambridge Junction, 25.8 
miles. 
Cuicaco, Rock IstaAnp & PAciFic.— 


Lease of C., R. I. & G—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Sta- 
tion Employees to intervene in this case. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—Dismantling.— 
A temporary injunction restraining the 
Colorado & Southern from junking its 
Denver-Leadville line was dismissed by 
the district court at Canon City, Col., on 
December 7. The temporary injunction 
was obtained by the State Public Utilities 
Commission. 


Erre.—R. F. C. Loan.—This road has 
applied to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for a loan of $6,006,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for the payment of 
vouchers and to reimburse its treasury for 
payments in various amounts of equipment 
trust installments, interest, taxes, notes 
and sinking funds. 

Bonds.—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue and place in its treasury 
$5,000,000 of its refunding and improve- 
ment 6 per cent gold bonds, series of 1932; 
and $653,750 of its general lien 4 per cent 
gold bonds. The former is to reimburse 
the treasury for expenditures in refunding 
operations and on additions and _ better- 
ments ; the $653,750 issue is for the purpose 
of refunding and retiring a like amount 
of bonds of Erie affiliates. 


GREYHOUND LinEs.—Equipment Notes. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized issuance of 5-year serial 
equipment mortgage notes for the pur- 
chase of new buses as follows: Dixie 
Greyhound Lines, $180,000; Central Grey- 
hound, $300,000; Pennsylvania Greyhound, 
$1,200,000; Illinois Greyhound, $120,000; 
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Teche Lines, $96,000; Southwestern Grey- 
hound, $360,000; Central Greyhound of 
N. Y., $396,000. Pacific Greyhound will 
issue $800,000 of 3 per cent 4-year notes. 


Hoosac TuNNEL & WILMINGTON.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized 
this company to abandon that part of its 
line extending from Readsboro, Vt., to 
Wilmington, 13 miles. 


INDIAN VALLEY.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4. has authorized this company to abandon 
the part of its line extending from Pax- 
ton, Calif., to Crescent Mills, 8.05 miles. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has modified its supplemental order of No- 
vember 3, so as to permit this company to 
pledge and repledge from time to time, to 
and including June 30, 1939, all or any 
part of $3,600,000 of general consolidated 
mortgage five per cent bonds, due 2003, in 
the respective amounts stated in the supple- 
mental order of November 3, and such 
additional amounts of like bonds as may be 
required to maintain the pledging ratio re- 
quested, as collateral security for short- 
term notes amounting to $1,500,000, includ- 
ing a note or notes in the sum of $1.000,- 
000 to the Philadelphia National Bank, 
or for any renewals thereof. 


Maine CENTRAL. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this company 
to abandon parts of a branch line extend- 
ing (1) from Waukeag, Me., to Mount 
Desert Ferry, 2.4 miles, (2) from Crow- 
ley’s Junction, Me., to Leeds Junction, 11.3 
miles. 


New York CEentTRAL.—Merger.—Subject 
to the approval by the stockholders and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
directors of companies involved have au- 
thorized the merger of eight subsidiaries 
into the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, and of five subsidiaries into the 
Toledo & Ohio Central. 


New York CENTRAL.—Abandonment.— 
In view of protests from the villages and 
towns of Lewiston, Youngstown and 
Porter, N. Y., the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, Division 4, has vacated i 
order of November 19, authorizing th 
company to abandon a branch line extenc 
ing from Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
Lewiston. A hearing will be set for a lat 
date. 


New York, New Haven & HArtrForp- 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commer 
commission, Division 4, has authorized tl » 
trustees to abandon approximately 0.5 mi > 
of branch line in Norfolk county, Mass. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commer<e 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
trustees to abandon a part of a branch line 
extending from Wickford, R. I., to Wick- 
ford Landing, 0.6 mile, and 0.2 mile in 
New Haven, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
Abandonment.—Examiners R. R. Molster 
and Jerome K. Lyle of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a proposed report to 
the commission, have recommended that it 
permit the trustees of this company to 
abandon operation and the trustees of the 
Hartford & Connecticut Western to aban- 
don the following lines: (1) from Lake- 


ville, Conn., to State Line, N. Y., 28 
miles: (2) from State Line, N. Y., to 
Rhinecliff, 41.9 miles. The examiners 


would also have the commission permit 
the trustees of the New Haven to abandon 
the following lines: (1) From Silvernails, 
N. Y., south to P. & E. Junction, 34 
miles, (2) from Ancramdale, N. Y., west 
to P. & E. Junction and thence south to 
N. D. & C. Junction, 5.05 miles, (3) from 
Pine Plains, N. Y., west to N. D. & C. 
Junction, 0.7 mile, (4) from N. D. & C. 
Junction, N. Y., southwest, through Stiss- 
ing Junction, to Poughkeepsie Junction, 
24.8 miles, (5) from Stissing Junction, N. 
Y., south to Hopewell Junction, 26.2 miles, 
(6) from State Line, N. Y., west, through 
Millerton, to the end of the line west of 


Mille: on, 1.9 miles. The examiners have 
alse nended that the commission dis- 
miss part of the application asking for 
permis. a to abandon that part of the line 


near Buston Corners, N. Y. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Ratification of Trustee—Walter Kidde 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
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1—of opening locomotive front end. 
2—of removing and repairing a failed superheater unit. 
3—of reapplying unit and closing front end. 


4—of time out of service for locomotive. 


Repetitions of this nature run your cost of superheater maintenance beyond 
what it would cost you to have them REmanufactured ‘‘Elesco Way.’’ 


Based on cost per locomotive mile, the Elesco REmanufacturing Service is 
by far the cheapest way. INVESTIGATE and BE CONVINCED. 








THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


-uperheaters — Exhaust Steam Injectors - Feed Water Heaters - American Throttles - Pyrometers - Steam Dryers 


A-1194 











Commission for ratification of his appoint- 
ment as co-trustee of this road. 


PitrspurcH & West Vircinta.—Notes. 
—This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue to the Chase National Bank of New 
York two 3% per cent one-year notes— 
one for $1,050,000 and the other for $266,- 
314.53. The notes, in connection with 
which the applicant proposes to pledge its 
equity in collateral held by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, would be issued 
for the purpose of renewing or extending 
existing loans. 


St. Lovurs-SAN Francisco.—Reorgani- 
sation—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has set February 8, 
1937, as the date for public hearings on 
the modified reorganization plan which 
was recently submitted in the reorganiza- 
tion proceedings of this company. 


VirGINIA CENTRAL. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this company 
to abandon its line extending from West 
Fredericksburg, Va., to Orange, 37 miles. 
The commission has dismissed that part 
of the application asking for abandonment 
of the line from West Fredericksburg, 
Va., to Fredericksburg, 1 mile. 


WittrAmMsport & NortH BrANCH.— 
Abandonment.—Examiner W. J. Schut- 
rumpf of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in a proposed report to the com- 
mission, has recommended ‘that it permit 
this company to abandon its entire line ex- 
tending from a connection with the Read- 
ing at Halls station, Pa., to a connection 
with the Lehigh Valley at Satterfield, 45.6 
miles. 





Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 14 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 31.97 32.81 54.56 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway bonds.. 68.04 67.21 84.04 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—Special, $1.50, pay- 
able January 8 to holders of record December 20. 

Allegheny & Western.—$3.00, payable January 
1 to holders of record December 20. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—$2.00, payable 
December 28 to holders of record December 18. 

Joliet & Chicago.—$1.75, payable January 3 to 
holders of record December 20. 

Nashville & Decatur.—7% Per Cent Guaran- 
teed, 9334¢, semi-annually, payable January 1 to 
holders of record December 21. 

Norwich & Worcester.—8 Per Cent Preferred, 
$2.00, payable January 3 to holders of record 
December 15. 

Sussex.—50¢, semi-annually, payable January 3 
to holders of record December 10. 


Construction 





Erize.—Work is now being completed on 
a project involving the construction of ex- 
tensions to six stalls of the roundhouse, 
the building of a small engine dispatchers’ 
office and the construction of an engine 
washing platform at Hornell, N. Y. The 
work is being done under contract by F. 
W. Smith & Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


J. M. Shanaphy, superintendent of 
transportation, Railway Express Agency, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 





J. M. Shanaphy 


assistant to vice-president in charge of 
traffic at New York, succeeding K. A. 
Paine, who has been appointed general 
superintendent of transportation, Central 
departments, at Chicago. Mr. Shanaphy 
started his career in the express service 
in San Francisco, Cal., in May, 1909, and 
was later employed in the ferry depot 
branch and main office in that city. In 
January, 1912, he was called to the claim 
department in New York and served in 
various capacities from trace clerk to chief 
clerk until 1920. He then went to the reg- 
ional accounting department as district ac- 
counting examiner and subsequently as 
chief clerk of the special government bu- 
reau, formed to adjust outstanding ac- 
counts which were incurred with various 
government departments during the World 
War period. He became special repre- 
sentative to the assistant to the traffic vice- 
president in February, 1923, which position 
he held for fourteen years, becoming sup- 
erintendent of transportation at Philadel- 
phia nine months ago. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Louis Rider has been appointed treas- 
urer of the Toledo, Peoria & Western, 
with headquarters at Peoria, IIl., to suc- 
ceed F. L. Fox, who is retiring after more 
than 52 years service with this company 
and its predecessors. 


OPERATING 


F. B. Whitman, assistant superintendent 
of the Creston division of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Creston, Iowa, has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the general manager, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., succeeding E. H. 
Piper, who has been transferred to Chi- 
cago. Mr. Piper replaces F. E. Sperry, 
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whose promotion to general superintende it 
of transportation, with the same _ hea‘! 
quarters, was reported in the Railway A, 
of December 11. E. P. Stine, trainmast: 
on the Aurora division, has been promot 
to assistant superintendent of the Crest« 
division to replace Mr. Whitman. 


n 


a“ 


= 


John R. Norway, chief clerk of the 
transportation department, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, at New York, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of transportation at 
Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding J. M. Shan- 
aphy. Mr. Norway has been an express- 
man for about 39 years, having started as 
a driver at Cleveland, Ohio, in October, 
1898. After nine years in Ohio, he went 
to Rochester, N. Y., as cashier in June, 
1908. In May, 1919, he became super- 
visor at Pittsburgh and for about 16 years 
Mr. Norway was supervisor of transpor- 
tation at Buffalo, N. Y., and Binghamp- 





John R. Norway 


ton. He had been chief clerk of the trans- 
portation department at New York since 
January. 


Fred E. Sperry, who has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of  trans- 
portation of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy System, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, as reported in the Railway Age of 





Fred E. Sperry 


December 11, has been identified with this 
company continuously for about 30 years. 
He was born on March 27, 1891, at Detroit, 
Mich., and first entered railway service 
with the Burlington on October 5, 1907, 
as a yard clerk at St. Paul, Minn. Two 
years later he was appointed a telegraph 
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operator on the La Crosse division and on 
August 6, 1912, he was advanced to chief 
clerk to the assistant superintendent at St. 
Paul, Minn. Six years later Mr. Sperry 
was appointed night yardmaster at La 
Crosse, Wis., and after less than a month 
in this position he was transferred to Sa- 
vanna, Ill. In 1920, he was further pro- 
moted to general yardmaster at the same 
point and in 1925 he was transferred to 
St. Paul. After three years at the latter 
location Mr. Sperry was promoted to train- 
master at Galesburg, IIl., and later in the 
same year he was made terminal train- 
master with the same headquarters. Sub- 
sequently he was apponted acting superin- 
tendent of terminals at St. Louis, Mo., and 
in 1936 he was sent to Chicago as assistant 
to the general manager, the position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as general superintendent of trans- 
portation, 


TRAFFIC 


J. W. Brady, assistant general freight 
agent, traffic department, of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill., has been promoted to assist- 
ant freight traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters, to succeed F. A. Curry, who 
will retire from active service on January 
1. R. J. Guinane, general agent traf- 
fic department, at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago to succeed Mr. 
Brady, and K. §. Boreman, division 
freight agent at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed general agent at Kansas City 
to succeed Mr. Guinane. 


W. E. Hunt, assistant general freight 
agent for the Great Northern at Portland, 
Ore., has been promoted to general freight 
agent, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., to succeed Burwell §S. Merritt, 


whose appointment as western traffic man- 
ager was reported in the Railway Age of 


C. A. Gerkin, 


December 11. general 
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agent at San Francisco, has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent at Portland, 
to succeed Mr. Hunt. H. D. Day, travel- 
ing freight agent at Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been promoted to general agent, with head- 
quarters at Sacramento, Cal., to succeed 
G. R. Lally, who has been transferred to 
Oakland, Cal., where he replaces G. A. 
Sorrell, who has been transferred to San 
Francisco to replace Mr. Gerkin. 

G. B. King, assistant general freight 
agent at Seattle, Wash., has had his title 
changed to general freight agent, and H. 
W. Costigan, general agent at Seattle, 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent in charge of solicitation, with 
the same headquarters. 


SPECIAL 


H. D. Brydon-Jack, general statisti- 
cian of the Canadian Pacific, at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed assistant manager 
of the department of personnel. 


OBITUARY 


Milton E. Smith, formerly signal engi- 
neer on the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, died at the home of his daughter 
in Stamford, Conn., on December 9. Mr. 
Smith was born at Goldsboro, Md., in 
1865, and was graduated from Castle Hall 
in 1882. He entered railroad service in 
1882 with the Maryland & Delaware, now 
part of the Pennsylvania, as a telegraph 
operator. One year later, he left that 
road to go with the Pennsylvania, at 
Newark, N. J., serving in a similar capac- 
ity. In 1885, he went with the Erie as 
telegrapher, and four years later was pro- 
moted to signal inspector. In 1893, Mr. 
Smith joined the New York Central and 
for two years was engaged in maintenance 
and construction work, principally the in- 
stallation of lock and block signals. In 
1896 he was promoted to division electri- 


* * * x 
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cian and in 1900, went to the Delawz e, 
Lackawanna & Western in charge of v: ‘- 
ous construction gangs. In 1901 he \ as 
appointed foreman of construction ; 1d 
later became signal supervisor. He ser. «qd 
as signal engineer from March, 1903 w til 
his retirement in November, 1924. 


Thales A. Linthicum, district frei ht 
agent of the Pennsylvania at Denver, C.: 1.,, 
died on December 11 in Los Angeles, (al, 


Thomas H. Schultz, assistant treasu er 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, died on Decen- 
ber 11 at his home in Baltimore, Md. “{r, 
Schultz was 72 years old and had been 
assistant treasurer since May, 1915. 


Nelson L. Drew, transportation officer 
in charge of troop movements for the 
American Railway Association at Houst 
Tex., during the World War, died 
Denver, Col., on December 9. 


1, 
n 


E. W. Adams, who retired in 1923 as 
secretary of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, died at San Diego, Cal., 
on December 12, at the age of 78 years. 
Mr. Adams served the Milwaukee as sec- 
retary for 20 years. 


John H. Nichols, stationery  store- 
keeper of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, and formerly general storekeeper 
of this company, died on December 9 at 
the age of 70 years. A native of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Mr. Nichols entered railway 
service on October 22, 1882, as a junior 
clerk on the Nickel Plate, subsequently 
serving as an engineer, fireman and time- 
keeper. In 1897 he was made a fuel clerk 
and after three years in this capacity he 
was appointed general accountant. In 1902 
Mr. Nichols was appointed chief clerk in 
the locomotive and car department, holding 
this position for 18 years, at the end of 
which period he was made general store- 
keeper. He had served as stationery store- 
keeper for several years. 


THINKING OF MOVING? 





ox 


Courtesy of London & North Eastern 


Use the Road-Rail Container system. Only one vehicle is used | 
for conveying your household goods throughout from door to door. 

They are packed and unpacked by experts. Services, such as lino- 
laying, are performed for you and you get one-third reduction in 


your family’s rail fares to the station nearest your new residence! 


ASK FOR PARTICULARS AT ANY RAILWAY STATION OR OFFICE 


THE HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS SERVICE OF THE 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


A Poster in the British Railway's Sales Campaign for Household Moving Business 


Table of Operating Revenues and E.xvenses 
begins on next left-han« page 
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With sincerest wishes to all for a 


Merry Christmas 


and a 


Hiapmy New Year 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr./ \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 








Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph -_ & Co., Ltd, 5575 - SL Paul Rd., Montreal, P.@. 
Export Agent tor Latin Am 
International Rwy. "pupoly Co., 30 Chureh Btreet, “New York, N. Y. 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Railways 


Compiled from 137 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 141 Class I Steam Railways 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1937 AND 1936 


Item 

Miles of road operated at 
close of month........ 

Revenues: 
| eee 
SE A ae eer 
ES ore 
OS Ee Bas 


All other transportation. . 
ad cule inn wind i's 
a facility—Cr. 
oint facility—Dr. 


Railway operating reve- 
OE 6550 e600 cecesee 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
GEPUSSUTES cccccccscecs 


Maintenance of equipment. 
ET ek iiaie On wou tn aie 
Transportation ........... 
Miscellaneous operations .. 
General 
Transportation for 
ment—Cr. ee 
Railway operating  ex- 
penses ..... Meme tie es 

Net revenue from railway op- 
|. apie 
Railway tax accruals 
ailway 

COME - cccccccccececes 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 


invest- 


operating _in- 


Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
OE cence ckerceeseves 

Net railway operating in- 

. GOOF vvctccesctcceses 
Ratio of expenses to revenues 
| rn 
Depreciation included in op- 
erating expenses ..... 


Total maintenance before de- 
SEE Kccacoevces 
Net railway operating income 
before depreciation ... 


Item 

Average number of miles op- 
GTOTEE ccccccccccecee 

Revenues: 
dl el ae 
DEE viet ti verccmes 7 
eee pareewenee coos 
aie an Sadik b ding 


All other transportation... 
Fncide@tal ..ccccces 
Joint facility—Cr. ....... 
Joint facility—Dr. ....... 

Railway operating reve- 


WUMG ccccscerceocesees 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
structures .....ccee ° 


Maintenance of equipment, 
BEE, natbecadtevee cen eee 
a, ee 
Miscellaneous operations .. 
General 


ee 


Transportation for invest- 
SWE. + ccveeccees 
Railway operating ex 
penses ..... saceaacke nae 

Net revenue from railway op- 
CE edceestaes cece 
Railway tax accruals ....... 
Railway operating  in- 


CUE cesccceseccses es 
Equipment rents—Dr. balanc 


Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
ANCE .uscccccece eeete 

Net railway operating in- 
come ..... eeeeeees eee 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
(per cent) ..ccces coe 


Depreciation included in op- 
erating expenses ..... 
Total maintenance before de- 
DECCIAION. csccccccece 
Net railway operating income 
before depreciation ... 





* Includes charges under 


Congress. ) 


the requirements of the 








United States Eastern District Southern District 
Ne Sains B oie AG 
——? iia . 
1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
235,173 235,981 58,122 58,433 44,767 44,854 
$307,104,481 $325,909,271 $122,921,860 $133,321,090 $58,718,743 $63,187,375 
35,510,130 33,912,341 19,609,777 18,982,367 4,428,782 4,212,012 
8,281,469 8,307,268 3,173,652 3,179,045 1,423,619 1,439,785 
5,335,682 6,576,439 2,378,614 2,980,982 931,232 1,168,309 
7,921,138 8,086,753 3,841,518 3,994,623 913,646 939,682 
8,117,165 7,747,417 4,115,643 4,049,148 1,002,346 936,717 
981,574 980,448 290,120 277,587 124,003 188,977 
325,826 218,634 53,972 50,993 22,710 21,092 
372,925,813 391,301,303 156,277,212 166,733,849 67,519,661 72,051,765 
42,843,518 41,760,624 16,787,241 16,476,928 7,176,242 7,385,867 
69,575,830 69,644,547 31,155,760 32,290,702 12,867,012 13,366,489 
8,843,420 8,415,328 3,335,316 3,176,437 1,616,899 1,629,764 
135,118,146 125,543,321 59,514,169 55,465,845 21,481,559 20,246,469 
3,523,682 3,118,216 1,582,532 1,479,344 355,392 317,057 
11,125,835 13,209,577 4,379,234 5,777,710 2,122,559 2,278,228 
673,077 656,960 224,786 106,565 44,212 92,991 
270,357,354 261,034,653 116,529,466 114,560,401 45,575,451 45,130,883 
102,568,459 130,266,650 39,747,746 52,173,448 21,944,210 26,920,882 
*29,467,695 728,545,023 12,344,365 12,844,834 5,911,730 5,736,936 
73,100,764 101,721,627 27,403,381 39,328,614 16,032,480 21,183,946 
9,232,015 8,552,645 3,382,809 3,470,967 73,424 68,671 
3,121,303 3,359,610 1,727,932 1,865,727 372,392 402,264 
60,747,446 89,809,372 22,292,640 33,991,920 15,586,361 20,713,011 
72.50 66.71 74.57 68.71 67.50 62.64 
16,737,620 16,199,500 7,469,096 7,162,583 3,150,600 3,177,469 
95,681,728 95,205,671 40,473,905 41,605,047 16,892,654 17,574,887 
77,485,066 106,008,872 29,761,736 41,154,503 18,736,961 23,890,480 
FOR TEN MONTHS ENDED WITH OCTOBER, 1937 AND 1936 
235,514 236,318 58,221 58,510 44,784 44,917 
$2,887,911,167 $2,709,926,239 $1,217,238,634 $1,149,806,143  $554,190,041  $530,801,990 
369,558,376 341,022,924 202,911,584 192,174,217 50,922,674 45,451,665 
79,447,616 77,021,574 30,390,183 29,629,741 13,881,039 13,613,854 
48,920,250 48,634,704 20,287,394 19,831,082 10,004,851 9,948,297 
75,565,390 71,031,290 38,597,988 36,933,467 8,069,568 7,249,275 
78,866,761 66,104,256 39,764,087 34,601,928 10,312,137 8,907,322 
10,017,683 9,285,354 3,071,548 2,847,458 1,927,622 2,017,071 
2,719,840 2,369,854 558,074 522,009 229,222 217,169 
3,547,567,403  3,320,656,487 1,551,703,344 1,465,302,027 649,078,710 617,772,305 
425,654,505 384,740,861 167,289,848 148,092,967 72,785,532 68,017,511 
700,608,725 647,004,037 317,173,273 292,916,938 126,254,833 119,090,921 
87,587,176 82,835,332 32,381,867 30,815,509 16,393,530 16,010,051 
1,259,968,324 1,154,235,365 565,798,941 526,077,768 204,216,485 189,393,449 
34,473,520 29,497,441 15,257,590 13,318,804 4,158,905 3,472,318 
122,740,161 130,660,001 51,314,343 57,392,162 22,314,195 22,242,409 
4,617,525 4,256,396 812,610 527,402 627,722 676,853 
2,626,414,886  2,424,716,641 | 1,148,403,252 1,068,086,746 445,495,758 417,549,806 
921,152,517 895,939,846 403,300,092 397,215,281 203,582,952 200,222,499 
$279,498,972 9260,252,609 124,475,440 111,172,057 60,017,378 53,149,691 
641,653,545 635,687,237 278,824,652 286,043,224 143,565,574 147,072,808 
80,337,343 78,665,980 33,416,346 35,501,330 3,228,083 3,055,286 
30,546,182 32,729,151 16,993,849 17,882,004 3,240,336 3,958,150 
530,770,020 524,292,106 228,414,457 232,659,890 137,097,155 140,059,372 
74.03 73.02 74.01 72.89 68.64 67.59 
163,621,963 161,357,359 72,583,683 70,432,075 31,301,082 31,853,718 
962,641,267 870,387,539 411,879,438 370,577,830 167,739,283 155,254,714 
694,391,983 685,649,465 300,998,140 303,091,965 168,398,237 171,913,090 





Western District 
he “etait 


1937 


132,284 


249,144 
149,128,940 
18,880,035 
25,553,058 
3,891,205 
54,122,418 
1,585,758 
4,624,042 
404,079 
108,252,437 


40,876,503 
11,211,600 


29,664,903 
5,775,479 


1,020,979 
22,868,445 
72.59 
6,117,924 
38,315,169 


28,986,369 


132,509 


$1,116,482,492 


115,724,118 
35,176,394 
18,628,005 
28,897,834 
28,790,537 

5,018,513 
1,932,544 


1,346,785,349 
185,579,125 
257,180,619 
38,811,779 
489,952,898 
15,057,025 
49,111,623 
3,177,193 
1,032,515,876 


314,269,473 
95,006,154 


219,263,319 
43,692,914 


10,311,997 
165,258,408 
76.67 


59,737,198 


co ee 

1936 
132,694 
$129,400,806 
10,717,962 
3,688,438 
2,427,148 
3,152,448 
2,761,552 
513,884 
146,549 
152,515,689 
17,897,829 
23,987,356 
3,609,127 
49,831,007 
1,321,815 
5,153,639 
457,404 
101,343,369 


51,172,320 
9,963,253 


41,209,067 
5,013,007 


1,091,619 
35,104,441 
66.45 
5,859,448 
36,025,737 
40,963,889 


132,891 


$1,029,318,106 


103,397,042 
33,777,979 
18,855,325 
26,848,548 
22:595,006 

4,420,825 
1,630,676 


1,237,582,155 
168,630,383 
234,996,178 
36,009,772 
438,764,148 
12°706,319 
51,025,430 
3,052,141 
939,080,089 


298,502,066 
95,930,861 


202,571,205 
40,109,364 


10,888,997 
151,572,844 
75.88 
59,071,566 
344,554,995 
210,644,410 


: Social Security Act of 1935 in the total amount of $3,458,962; also includes charges and credits 
resulting in a net charge of $3,555,577, because of provisions of the “Carriers Taxing Act of 1937”, approv 


ed June 29, 1937, and repeal of the Act 
of August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. 


(Public No. 400, 74th 
The charges and credits were not handled in a uniform manner by all the carriers and separate totals are not available. 


+ Includes charges in the total amount of $6,138,904 itemized as follows: $1,562,789 for taxes under the requirements of the Social Security Act 
of 1935, and $4,576,115 under the requirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon 


their employees, and for other purposes. 


t Includes charges under the requirements of the Social Security Act of 1935 in the total amount o 
resulting in a net charge of $20,022,323, because of provisions of the “Carriers Taxing Act of 1937”, approved June 29, 1937, and repeal of the 
of August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes. 


Congress.) 


g@ Includes charges in the total amount of $46,556,831 itemized as follows: 


(Public No. 400, 74th Congress.) 


f $33,104,616; also includes charges and credits 


Act 


(Public No. 400, 74th 
The charges and credits were not handled in a uniform manner by all the carriers and separate totals are not available. 


$14,676,483 for taxes under the requirements of the Social Security 


Act of 1935, and $31,880,348 under the requirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an income tax upon 


their employees, and for other purposes. 


Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


(Public No. 400, 74th Congress.) 


Subject to revision. 





